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The Encouragement of 
Typhoid Fever, 





APPILY the yonthfal Dake 
of Cornwall, as the usual 


ee ae be thal 


portant to the country had 
been actually exposed to 
serious danger. We need 
not dwell on any of those 
reasons which, at the pre- 
sent moment, especially | 
render the health and, 
welldoing of this branch 
of the Royal Family of 
unusual importance. We, 


asking whether they are not utterly disgraceful 
to—we will not ssy merely our Civilisation—but | 
our sanity? Three generations of princes—lives | 


of which it is impossible to estimate the value 


(from any point of view in which one life differs | 
from another), have been perilled, in the very 


palaces of the Sovereign and the Heir to the. 


Throne, by @ cause of mischief which, though 
subtle, is at once detectible and preventible. 
Whatever may or may not be yet ascertained 
as to the laws of propagation of disease generally, 
the ciroamstances which cause an access of 
typhoid fever are, at all events, known. To 
say that they can be, and ought to be, prevented, 
is merely to repeat what the condactor of this, 
journal, and other of his fellow labou-ers, have 
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fact me life so im- 
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December, 1871. Asmuch! Is there not more ? 
Do we not find that, in spite of all the exertions 
of those interested in sanitary reform, the unim- 
pressionability of those who should be held 
responsible for neglect has allowed the Royal 
Palaces, the War Office, and other places which 
might be specified, to be retained as preserves 
and breeding grounds for typhoid fever? Have 
we not seen the guardian of the health of the 
navy poisoned in the water which was hia 
temperate beverage? Have we not seen that 
neither the untimely death of, perhaps, the 
as best and wisest prince in Earope, nor the 
‘almost miraculous escape, from the same cause 
of evil, of his son, has been enongh to make 
people bestir themselves; bat that his grandson 
‘should have been as much exposed to attack as 
if typhoid fever were some mysterious disturb- 
ance beyond human cognisance as to its origin,— 
| unexpected, unintelligible, and unpreventible? 
This dead weight of heedlessness is in itself 
sadly discouraging. What can be said, what 
new considerations urged, what sense of personal 
interest appealed to, that shall be new? There 
is, indeed, one aspect of the case which has not 





openly proclaim it. But it is from the sense 
that one only course seems to us to promise any 
‘rational expectation of a charge, without the 
effecting of which we must be content to see the 
very cream and pick of our country mowed down 
‘at discretion by preventible dieease, that we now 
speak. 

We refer to the homely wiedom taught in the 
fable of the lark and her young ones. Parlia- 
ment has been invoked, and has promised to 
come to the aid of the sanitary reformer. Local 
Boards have been invented, and certainly have 
shown abundant vitality, in so far as the increase 
of local taxation is concerned. Yet, season after 
season, the harvest of public safety remains 
‘unsecured. It remains that those who are 


been saying for more than a quarter of a century. | peaponetble for the crop should take it in hand 


What kind of comment on the text is farnished 
by the extracts from the Lancet, which tell us of 
the youthfal Prince’s convalescence ? - 

When the country was stirred to its very heart 
by the serious illness of the Prince of Wales, and 
when all shades and hues of political opinion 
were forgotten in the general thanksgiving for 
his recovery, it was our hope, and that of those 
who cared for the pubiic health, that the result 
would be a legislation of that plain, direct, 
efficient kind that would lead to the stamping 
out of preventible disease. We need not now 
refer to the mode in which that opportanity was 
wasted. Bat it cannot be too distinctly recorded 
that hesitation at that time was not on the part 
of the country. Neither public opinion nor 
Parliament would have recoiled from root and 
branch work at that moment. Nor can it be 
denied that, although the most serious danger is 
happily past before it was admitted to exist, 
there is at least as mach gronnd at the present 
moment for public inquietude as was the case in 


themselves. 

Who are the people todothis? The question, 
indeed, concerns every one of us. Unfortuately 
the proverb comes in here, that what is every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business; and as 
matter of practical. experience, we cannot be- 
lieve that the urging of the householders at 
large to protect the lives of themselves, their 
wives, and their children, is likely to have much 
more effect during er tray ie or quarter 
of @ century, | it has had during the last. 
‘There are mady Yeasans for this, but the chief of 
them is this. The knowledge, not as a theoretical 
assent to a scientific proposition, but as an inti- 
mate conviction, regulating the activity of each 
day’s life, of the requisites and conditions of 
health, is a specialty. It is confined tothe expert. 
You may write about it, print about it, lecture 
about it, fill the newspapers with paragraphs, 
even get a word of aid from the pulpit; but 
all this is of little avail as a means of giving 
' medical knowledge to the medically uneducated. 





The merchant, or banker, or tradesman, or private 
gentleman, hears all you have to say, and goes 
away and does nothing. If he is moved very 
strongly by some disastrous death or lingering 
illness that has come to his knowledge, and 
recalls the warnings and the connsel of his 
doctor, or his surveyor, or of some disinterested 
and anxious friend, he may go so far as to say, 
“Dear me, how sad it is that Mr. A. should 
have neglected his drains! The state of the 
War Office is absolutely unpardonable. Some- 
body or other ought to be punished,—the 
Commander-in.Chief impeached, or the con- 
tractor hanged.” This is in the unusual case 
of interest being really awakened. But if you 
go a step further and say, “ My dear Mr. B., 
have you any idea what is the state of your 
own drains?” “I,” is the reply—or more pro- 
bably “ me,” —“ you don’t suppose that I under- 
stand that sort of things. My people are not 
pigs, sir, I pay my sanitary rate, and a pretty 
round one it is. I pay my doctor; and if every 
patient has as long a bill as I find comes in at 
Christmas all I can say is that no wonder doctors 
keep their carriages. I goto the City as soon as 
breakfast is over, and when I come home do you 
think that I am going to spoil my appstite for 
dinner, and to make my servants give warning, 
by pottering about the house-drains? No, no, 
my good sir, neglect in such things, I quite admit, 
is entirely inexcusable. I am sure we all owe a 
deep debt of gratitade to you, and to all those 
excellent men who are so disinterested as to 
sanitary reform; and it is a matter of the sin- 
cerest satisfaction to be told that we cannot 
catch cholera, or typhus, or any of those horrid 
diseases with Latin and Greek names, except by 
our own fault. Bat I should just like to see 
the face of my cook if the butler were to say,— 
‘ Master is coming to look at the sink in the back 
kitchen.’ ” 

We pat it to any of our readers whether this 
is an imaginary or exaggerated case? How is 
sach a block to be got over ? And we are taking 
the most favourable example, that of the reason- 
able man, who hears all that you have to say, 
who is gratefal for your advice, and who really, 
as far as his light is concerned, agrees with you. 
What is the case with the majority of persons ? 
Will not the officious friend be told, with more or 
less ciroumlocntion, according to the plane of 
social life in which the interlocutor moves, to 
mind his own business ? ‘* My house infected,” 
says Dives, “a pretty puppy you must be to say 
so. There is the hall-docr, sir, and the sooner 
you are outside it the better I shall be pleased.’ 
Pat the thing strongly tohim. Say, “ My dear 
Mr. Dives, as I passed your back-door I per- 
ceived such an odour that I am convinced, as 
having some acquaintance with the subject, that 
you are exposed to imminent danger of typhoid 
fever. Besides, you cannot fail to observe how 
pale Master and Miss Dives are looking. 
Believe me, my dear sir, you are in danger,—in 
imminent danger.” Say this, and euppose that 
you are a person of too mach gravity and im. 
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puppy, what will be the reply? Will it not be 
tat there are no servants so cleanly, no house- 
keeper so particular, no lady so apt to take the 
slightest hint of want of sweetness in the 
atmosphere as those of Mr. Dives’s family? 
That no children are more healthy, and that Mr. 
Alderman Dives himself nowbere enjoys so excel- 
lent an appetite as in that very house of which 
you are attempting to depreciate the monetary 
residential value ? 

If this is the case with persons of a grade and 
position in sosiety to which the sanitary re- 
former looks for recruits and support in his most 
holy crusade, what is the case as we descend the 
social ladder ? In an Irish market, the writer of 
these lives once objected to purchasing certain 
carrots because they were covered with the soil 
from which they had been extracted. “ Dirt, 
yer hanner,” ssid the salesman, “that’s what 
keeps ‘em fresh.” ‘ You seem to think so your- 
selves,” was the instinctive reply. “’Deed, yer 
banner, and what ud we be washing for?” was 
the rejoinder. Wide experience comes to the 
conclusion that, in the case of a very large 
majority of the working classes, such ideas as 
that of the daily use of the bath, for example, 
are regarded either with detestation or with 
ridicule. A man who advocates proper ablation 
or proper ventilation, or any well-considered pre- 
servative of health, is regarded as either a 
nuisance or a fool. And even if people do not 
love dirt for its own sake, they love unventilated 
houses for the sake of warmth, and, as they 
think, of economy. Their noses are blanted by 
the constant presence of odours compared to 
which a trifling faint smell of sewer-gas would 
be a bouquet. That a smell, good or bad, should 
indicate the approach of death, they do not and 
will not believe. Help the sanitary reformer 
they will not; resist him tooth and nail they 
will. As matter of cost, as matter of castom, as 
matter of taste, as matter of skill,—inviacible 
is the dislike to his interference. 

To whom, ther, can we look for aid? To the 
engineer? As far, no doubt, as the design and 
execution of the works n for that 
essential reqaisite of health, urban drainage, is 
concerned, it is no doubt a matter of engineering. 
We mast bear in mind, however, that the subject 
ws one of extreme delicacy, difficulty, and cost. 
It is one in which opposite and inconsistent re- 
quisi‘es have been, and often still are, loudly de- 
manded. The subjeci, although it has been made 
matter of assiduous study by many earnest pro- 
fessional men, has never been so formally handed 
over to the investigation and the execution of 
engineers, 28 a profession, as to allow of the 
general determination of those primary prin- 
ciples and aormal rales which the great diffi. 
culty of the inquiry pre-eminently requires. It 
is not, however, so much in that portion of the 
subject that relates to the sweetness and safety 
of the dwelling-house (which is the matter now 
under considera:iov), that doubts will be found 
to arise, a8 in the more distant portion of the 
work, where it becomes necessary to deal with 
accumulated sewage. Even as to this, though 
our progress is slow, yet there is a regalar 
advance. The present year bas enabled us to 
lay before our readers more than one instance of 
good work done in the direction of collecting 
facts as to positive and useful experience, and 
considerably limiting the field of doubt, by indi- 
cating the direction in which we have to look 
for farther improvement. Thus, the idea that a 
large revenue can be obtained from sewage, as 
to which the wildest expectations have formerly 
been raised, is now almost entirely exploded. 
The sense of the danger that augments with 
collection, and that augments with delay, is 
becoming dominant with the engireer as weil as 
with the physician. The plans, of which the 
name is legion, for making fortunes by putting 
expensive chemical ingredients iuto collected 
sewage, in order to “fortify” or raise the agri- 
cultural value of the product, have one by one 
been tried, at unrestricted expense, and found 
wanting; as might, perhaps, have been antici- 
pated if the conditions of the problem had been 
fairly and fally stated in the first instance. In 
some important questions, no doubt, the best 
solation may be yet in suspense. But these 
diffculti-s are annually becoming lees; and, as 
we before remarked, it is in his character of 
ratepayer, not in that of cccupier, that they 
Principally affect the householder. 

At the same time, it must be remembered that 
the engineer cannot act until he is duly called 
in. He cannot originate action. He is not 
responsible for the public healcb, or for instruct- 
ing the publicas to the conditions of health. 


Those conteling, Intech cette SE oon 
known to him, or should be the of con. 
stant study. But that is the case in 
the same way in which the doctrines of b 

of the dynamic equivalent of heat, or any other 
branch of mechanical science, has to be known 
tohim. If a public lectarer, or if educating 
private pupils, it is the business and daty of the 
professional man so far to become a teacher on 


science the lessons that are so 


the public health. It is so ex officio. But 
is more than that. A large acquaintance with 
many of the brightest ornaments of the medical 
profession, in and out of the British isles, leads 
to the certain conviction that the preservation 
of the health, not only of his patients, but of 
his neighbours, townsfolk, countrymen, is & 
motive that presses on the life of the doctor 
with unslambering force. No offence need be 
taken by the members of any other class and 
calling if we attribute to our physicians and 
caltivated men of medical science and practice 
a degree of active and disinterested beneficence 
to which it is hard to find a parallel elsewhere. 
And it is to this that the appeal must now 
made. It is this willing horse that we 
to spur. We must call on our pb 
family doctora to do violence to their 
fessional or personal delicacy of feeling 
interest of the common weal. There i 
deubt that, as a rule, the higher are th 
lectus] and professional quelifications 
physician, the less is he di 
advice. When he is consulted, 
doubt, probe the case of his 
bottom. And so he does; and i 
portion, as far as our own 
to the real value of the 
measured by quarters of 
parent utter di 
while he is investigating symptoms, 
listening to the complaints of a patient. 
here the limit is drawn. Intothe circu 
and habits of that patient, unless as they 
i point of his complaint, the 
physician shuns to pry. At times, indeed,—all 
honour to them for the same,—men of large 
practice will put some delicate or circuitous 
question as to the ability of a patient to pay 
golden fees without inconvenience; but solely 
with the view of remitting or reducing such fees 
in case of real need. But if a man goes to 
consult a physician, —- to the state of his 
heart, the physician will not be likely to questi 
him as to the condition of his scullery or 
sink. 

We very much fear that we shall have more 
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osed to drink,—as at Marlborough House, the 
War Office, and the Offices,—of that 
subtle and deadly gas which bears the germs of 
this disease, or, at least, sets up the abnormal 
action which ultimately takes that form. Itis to 
be expected, no doubt, that if called in to a typhoid 
case, the doctor will make some inquiry ; as, 
if he were called in to a case of consumption, he 
would inquire as to the dry or wet condition 
the subsoil, and the state of the ventilation, 
But we mean something more than this, What 
we wish to become the universal practice is, that 
~ a ontgnct man is consulted on any coca. 
, &t his own house, or on visiting a patient, 
whatever be the illness, whatever the symptoms, 
be should make minute and searching as 
to the possible escape of sewer-gas, or the con- 
tamination of water; and, if he visit the 
should not only inquire, but see for , what 
the state of things is. If one or two of the most 
eminent men would set the example it would be 
universally followed, Those men who failed 
to take the trouble would by and by be stig. 








matised as heediess and unreliable practitioners. 


enough to show how we are convinced 
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once con 
mak each seerahing inquiries. N. i 
or do we 
one moment doubt in the additional success 
that would attend the practice of any man who 
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Art-Union of London Exhibition.—The 
pictures and other works of art selected by the 
prizeholders of 1877 are now being exhibited in 
the gallery of the Lustitute of Painters in Water- 
Colours, Pall-mall, and it will remain open till 
September Ist The works are 197 
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out, and in which destitution and nnwholesome 
ee ee Paper, ae open to the sight 


Money, therefore, has to be spent ultimately 
without return, upon rebuilding and re-arranging 
the worst parts of London 

attempt to ate now as towho is origirally 
in fault. The subject is now seen to be one of 
‘public interest and even of — safety (in a 

tary point of view), and public money,—that 
is, the money of ratepayers,—will ultimately 
have to be laid out in promoting the better con- 
It would be’ hardly fair 
to the present great land-owners of London, 
takes.|even if it were possible, 
y of the overcrowded districts to 
fault of the first private owners, and 
endeavour to fix the onus of improvement morally 
it could not, of course, be done legally) on their 
and present representatives; though 
we must certainly demand that they should 
give due weight to public interests. 
daily papers of the same date as oor last number, 
in which Lord Salisbury’s stand against 
Board was commented on, contained the an- 
nouncement of the acceptance by the Lords of 
the Bill for the new street in ita original form, 
recommended by Lord Salisbury 
in the speech in the course of which he gave 
the warning as to the speculations of the Board 
which has been already referred to; but his way 
of locking at and speaking of the matter was not, 
we must say, indicative of very strong sympathy 
with public intereste apart from his own. 

Reference has been made to a letter which 
appeared in the Times of the 11tb, repeating 
suggestions in regard to new routes and street 
improvements. The letter, signed ‘‘ M. P.,” was 

practical, and we may reprint the 
suggestions, which he tabulates as follows :— 


** There is no road between Knightsbridge and the 
from Montpelier-square at one end to 


dition of London. 


Bs 
: 


probab 
Lord Salisbury’s warning would imply. Buatthe 
warning was not outof place. Itis as well thatthe 
real conditions of this kind of speculation in street 
before the public and of 
their agents, as in this light we may consider the 
Board of Works to be; that they should remember 
that in carrying out improvements in such a city 
as London there is, howev 


property should be kept 


they can only be raised by a dead 
by any clever expedient 
in one place to see it come up in 

Let us add a remark of our own 
moral point of view rather than the commercial. 
It is this: that there is some danger in the 
awakening interest about street im 
lest we should learn to be content with a kind of 
“whited sepulchre” reault in improving a dis- 
great deal is being made, and more is 
evidently about to be made, of the idea of the 


putting down money 
another. 


Grosvenor-square district from Park-lane un 
ry narrow aud tortuous way 


(at the least) decent and substantial buildings. 
hepherd’s Market, opening on 


Yet this style of improvement, admirable and 
loudly called for in itself, is rather apt to have 
the result of blinding people to the actual state 
of a district; teaching them even to forget it, 
providing them with for 


once propozed, would carry the traffic of the north 
Park-corner ; but this would inerease the pressure 
unless the tunnel from Grosvenor-place were added 


3. A way from Leicester-square north to Oxford-street, 
through Coventry-street east- 


d, 
is no tty es between Bigeye 
i m ingham-gate to Storey’s 
north and south would break ap a whole 
rookery of wickedness and fi'th. A good opportunity for 


is og me up by the —— 

throug’ ’e-square, with i 
uses (which are models of what 

tious street architecture), a way 


“ ~ by Dean-street or Soho- 
Samaritan was spoken), ‘‘ passing by on i 
the other side.” Weare »» with 
‘ulness of what is 


evidence of this kind of forgetf: 


and ‘ Pigtail 
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out except gradually and 
meal, This, however, is more easily said 
done. A grand scheme might no donbt 
id down on paper, but it would remain to 
when it came to be carried out in de- 
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of the proposed new routes on the property | is, indeed, wanted, though its provision would 
otjeialng ‘Check It is not right or sensible | deprive the London cabman of one of od 
that, in the consideration of providing better pleasures,—that of making ind Seo eenpe 
lines of communication from one part of London | be short cats through a labyrinth yews x 
to another, the convenience of the passengers | streets. Sometimes Jebu in these cases 
who will find these useful should be thought of| even his favourite haunts too much for him, 
without any feeling for the comfort of the resi- 
dents in the neighbourhood through which they 


pass. : 

Take, for instance, the firat of the improve- 
ments igasalad by “M. P.” If there is really | Regent-street, and taken all round by Oxfore. 
so much want of a new cross-route through the | circas, the driver having found the navigation 
triangalar district east of Exhibition-road to | too wee ou him. bey ape thro 

Kaightsbri i route wants opening up chance. 

She Kensactce-ronat toil tle Brenepten-sund | propention oa toa ete tiengh (nestles aipeet 
eastward to the Strand we do not see the force 
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occur every here and there in many of the | road is concerned, the route just named, opposite 
western Gistricts of London, so long as they | the present foot-bridge, would be jast as good, 


are not absolutely in the way of public / and is in a sense half made already. As to the 
convenience, are an immense boon to many |“ erecticn,” and the Westmioster Aquariam alao accept i rr 
London residents, furnishing little oases of quiet | (another weariness to the flesh), some of those | **tement, and q “ 


in the midet of the roaring stream of circulating | interested in the neighbourbood which has been 
traffic. Let us add that there is often a degree | allowed t2 be so sadly spoiled, have, we believe, 
of historical interest about these old nooks, in | dreamed of the “fearfal joy” of a wide street 
the Mayfair district particularly, which we cannot | or boulevard to connect Broad Sanctuary with 
wish to see lightly or inconsiderately obliterated, | Backiogham Palace Gate, passing over the sites 
though a clear way north and south is greatly | of the Aquariam and the towers in flats, and 
required. The Grosvenor-square question has | giving compensation, of course, to each, on the 
morein it. The best approach to this important | condition of annihilation. Westminster is a 
equare from Piccadilly, that by Berkeley-street, | neighbourhood that will soon undergo much 
cannot be called either very dignified or very | alteration and development, so we throw oat 
direct ; and perbaps a direct route through from | the idea for consideration, as the only chance of 
Down-street might be worth making; it would | restoring the genius loci. 
beappreciated, no doubt, bythe Junior Athenwum| What is said about the Thames Embankment 
Clab, and their handsome house would mark the | and the blocked-up streets ranning down from 
janction in a dignified manner. Yet, on the whole, | the Strand is perfectly trae, and has often been 
we may doubt whether the advantages would be | observed upon ; but this part of London is in 
worth the amount which would probably have | state of change, and we take it that all these 
to be paid in compensation, as far as the mere connexions, and the removal of barriers, have 
route would be concerned; though it might be | always been intended to take place in dae time, 
an opportunity, certainly, for a fine new street | though certainly one may say that the time is 
of first-class houses: an undertaking, however, | fairly due now. Northumberland-avenue was a 
which will hardly find capitalists to embark in | step in the direction of connecting the Embank- 
it while eo many large West-end houses are | ment with the main traffic lines ; and, after all, 
standing empty, waiting for tenanteor purchasers. | the Embankment is already more largely used 
The prolongation of South Audley-street, getting | than “ M. P.” seems to be aware of. The pro- 
rid of the queer little twist and narrow straits | position to open a road “north of Carlton. 
at the west end of Curzon-street, is a more | terrace,” that is, we suppose, between Carlton. | * 
natural and feasible plan, except for the question | terrace and the clabs, seems simply ridiculous, 
of Hyde Park-corner. Apropos of that subject, | and would be deliberately to spoil one of the 
and of the hint above, that the tunnel or low. | pleasantest corners of London. 

level road that has been ialked of would suffi-| One route we may mention that is very much 
ciently meet this objection, we may take the | wanted, in this case not a cross route but a 
opportunity of here observing how little this | longitudinal one, and that is from erg, 
idea of various levels seems to have been con. | to the Victoria and Westminster district, e 
sidered in connexion with proposed improve. | way round is a very long one now, unless, of 
ments. Indeed, it seems generally to be regarded | Course, we take the underground railway into 
asa rather eccentric kind of thing to propose. | consideration, but all people do not care about 
Yet look at the admirable way in which the same | that mode of con - There is a road 
principle has been freely used in some of the | “authorised” from alham-road to the South. 


Tarkey. His style, however, conveys 
of the book having 


launching into the political questions 


reformed upon a Western model!’ 


of the reformation. They are modern, 
imperfect imitations of W: 


various railway systems going out of London, western angle. of Eaton conjanction with the older and Eastern atyle, 
where, by means of cleverly-contrived gradients, | exactly the line wanted for conn ven oe 9 look out of place. The very cypress. 
railways are carried past each other, over and ton and Victoria, being too far south; bat if ashamed of the us; and, as 


cerned or consulted in carrying out street im- 
provement a naar. do well to take a hint 
in this respect from railwa mance) bot pension bridge), this would form a shorter 

in some kiod of application of th aystem, we | to the ity Toliveys apart ite ike 
are disposed to think, lies the ultimate solution | line north of the river. The will 


“TURKEY IN EUROPE.” 
everything con. 
nected with the East accounts for the fact that 
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for over three years, and has travelled on 
back for more than a thousand miles in Earopean 


in the main subject. Almost at the outset of 
the book we meet with an illustration of the 


“They might well be accepted as fit 


! 





of such difficulties as are involved in the H 
Park.corner and other blocks. ” 


A way from Leicester-square to Oxford-street 





One thing, nevertheless, that we do wish to see 
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ugly ones,—we might say, “better 
bat, we fear, any one who sa: 
is set down as “ sentimental” and “an 

The Turkish ladies, also, are for the 
“ decked out in presen bh peeve 8 
as we have before apanese 
have been discarding their own picturesque 
dress, which precisely suits their personal style 
and their climate, for English dresses which suit 
neither. At this rate, Eastern ladies visiting 
England will be going to South Kensington or 
elsewhere to see what their coantrywomen once 
wore, before the European fever came upon them. 
It is gratifying, however, to learn that with the 
European habiliments the Tarkish lady is adopt- 
ing European social habits, so far, at 
that she receives the visits of English and othe: 
foreign ladies; and, as Colonel Baker observes, 
“ when once the stone is set rolling, who can say 
where it will stop ?” and already the inmates of 
the harem may be seen driving about in band- 
some broughams to “do their shopping, with 
their faces covered by such a veil as is only a 
nominal ee a concession to 
heredi notions of propriety. y 

The opportanities for reforming Constantinople 
architecturally seem to be amply provided by the 
extent of the fires. The author was told that 
the whole of Constantinople is burned down 
every twenty years by means of weekly fires; 
and without accepting the statement in full, he 
testifies that serious fires are of weekly occur- 
rence. Daring his stay there upwards of 250 
houses were burned in one day, notwithstanding 
the active and very efficient exertions of the 
fire brigade ; but the streets are so narrow, and 
so much wood is used in the construction of the 
houses, that it is exceedingly difficult to check 
the progress of the flames in a high wind. 
stantinople, like London, had its great fire, which 
occurred in 1870, when upwards of 3,000 honses 
were burned down. All this gives opportunity 
not only for the replaciog of Eastern with 
Western architectural design (which, as we have 
observed, is to be deprecated), but for the more 
practical and altogether desirable substitution 
of soundly and sanitarily constructed buildings 
for those which are otherwise. How far the 
opportunities of doing this are made use of, Col. 
Baker does not tell us. That there is pleaty of 
room for improvement in such matters we know 
very well. The fact is that fire is almost the 
nataral agent for finding out the weak points in 
badly. built towns, and giving opportunity, 
whether wished for or not, of doing things over 
again in a better way. When we hear of a town 
having mavy fires we may generally conclude, 
not only that it is badly and insecurely built, 
bat that it is unhealthy and unsanitary, for the 
two conditions almost always go together, In 


ka 
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agents. 
According to Colonel Baker, however, the 
climax of Eastern unsanitariness is reached 

the Ottoman Greeks on the Black Sea 
is, at the entrance 
out pre-eminent in 

one visiting 
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pot with her right hand, and invitingly 
at the visitor, He is now initiated into the art of pro- 
peyeen abe og ork peace hands together, while he lea 
is sup to hold his two , while t' ly 
rs water into them out of wnat I may cali the coffee-pot. 
heis clever he may save a few dropsfrom 
his fingers, and these he rabs quickly over his 
cool and refreshing, and he for more, but the 
running short. He is 
i lathers 
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; it is 
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parr pepnes i. per cups, which b ge! —_ a 
0! uods and a ee 
heck fier bcate aieewusts brockfaat is served, 
consists of soup and two or three made dishes, w 
half cold. Mrotwitheteeting all eins the good h 
co. otwit ing a i 
anxiety to please, and hospitality of the Greek 
80 genuine that you leave with a feeling of 
accompanied by sorrow that you cannot teach him how 
to be comfortable.”* 
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tary, again appears significantly in this descrip- 
tion. Imagine the we will not say of 
& European (for, unhappily, all Earopeans have 
not yet taken their degree in the virtue that is 
said to be next to godliness), but we may assert, 
emphatically, of an Englishman, at being invited 
to content himself with this degree of cleansing,—~ 
in a hot country, too,—as sn aly for the 
day ; and yet, on the other » what could be 
prettier and more gracefal in appearance, one 
may imagine, than the manner of the thing,— 
the lady, in picturesque Eastern dress, and with 


Con- | hospitable benignity of expression, pouring the 


water from the “ pretty Medisval-looking 
vessel over the hands of her guest? ‘We com- 
mend the incident to Mr. Hodgson as a subject 
for a picture,—‘“ Morning Bath at Sisopolis,” 
let us say,—in which outward grace of grouping 
might be happily combined with a “ sanitary 
moral, 


The matter of cleanliness seems to be no 
better among the Bulgarians, who aleo seem to 
present to the student of humanity the same 
kind of combination of picturesque and un- 
sanitary life. Among the elements of the 
picturesque it is mentioned not only that the 
dress of the village women is very brilliant, and 
at the same time harmonious and pleasing to 
the eye, but that they have a habit of adopting 
@ special costume peculiar to each village, and 
worn by all the inhabitants of the village as a 
kind of uniform. These picturesquely clad 
peasant women are very industrious: bake their 
own bread, spin wool and cotton, weave all 


d|the stuffs for family use, and are rarely seen 


idle. One of the few references to the character 


h | years ago 
is | never been touched fro 


shire.”* This was was not the only architectural 
of England which our traveller met 
for he mentions that in riding along the 
foot of the Balkan, after leaving Sopat, he passed 
the ruins of the only castle he had seen in Tarkey, 
perched high up on the mountain, and at a 
distance apparently suggesting something like 
the English “ Perpendicular” style; and that he 
could learn nothing about is except that it was 
** very old,” and that it had been, as he was told 
in a mysterious manner, “ built by the English.” 
We should be curious to know the history of this 
ruin of an English castle on the Balkan. At 
Yanboli, too, “a lively town, with shops painted 
in brilliant colours,” a fine stone clock-tower was 
it was understood that the 
had been ordered from “ Dent, of London.” 
Colonel Baker records his opinion that Turkey 
is in possession of prodigious nataral but un- 
developed wealth in the form of extremely rich 
t lands, foreste, and mines. They 
ly mire roads of communication, and 
ital to be invested on them, to bring forth all 
heir wealth. “By neglecting to make and 
keep up roads of communication, the Porte 
locks up her wealth and pate the key into her 
pocket.” Here is a specimen from the author’s 
experience in regard to his own farm :— 
“My A fe gS : 
Oe 
and passes close to the preperty. The road has 
m that day to this, and is now im- 
passable for wheeled carriages. The uence is that, 
bh Lhave an excellent market only eight miles off, 
t send all my grain to it on pack-animals, and for 
short distance it costs me 6 per cent. on the value of 
graiu, while with wheeled carriages, and the road in 


it w only cost me 1 per cent. Here isa sheer 
unnecessary loss of 5 per cent. on the produce of the 
And in this sense that which is a loss to the pro- 

4 indirectly s proportionate loss to the Govern- 
it." 


Apathy and procrastination, he considers, have 
brought the country to its present state. The 
Tarkish official seldom refuses, but always post- 
pones. “If I had to devise a Tarkish banner I 
should inscribe on one side of it, ‘ Evet Effendim’ 
(certainly, sir) ;on the other, ‘ Yarin’ (to-morrow), 
and below, the motto, ‘There is but one God, 
and backshish is his prophet.’” This is pithily 
put, no doubt. Whether any opportunity will 
yet remain for Turkey to try Colonel Baker’s 
remedies,—“ railways, telegraphs, and time,”— 
we must wait for the lapse of the latter term of 
the series to show. 
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NOTRE DAME DE NOYON. 


Tue Central Archwological Society of France 
have been endeavouring to resuscitate the public 
interest in a sacred building—one among the 
noblest architectaral antiquities in the country— 
the ancient cathedral of Our Lady of Noyon. 
The Minister of Public Instruction has associated 
himeelf with their efforts, and it is likely that 
before long a complete study of the celebrated 
structure, in its ruin and in its renovation, will 
be given to the artistic world. There seems 
visible, indeed, throughout France just now, a 
disposition to repair the wrecks of revolution, 
and restore the historical architecture of the 
land, blemished and shattered as it was by the 
iconoclasta of the eighteenth century. Bat in 
few instances have the enthusiasts had so inte- 
resting an object to work upon as the cathedral 
of Noyon—formerly known as Pavon. Not 
comparable, indeed, either in dimensions or in 
loftiness, with those crowning edifices which 
constitute the glory of Chartres, Rheims, and 
Amiens, its architecture bas a beauty of its own ; 
there is a pure severity beyond conception in ita 
style, together with a harmony of proportion 
entitling it to a front rank among French reli- 
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vaults, dating from the thirteenth century, and, | appear 
i , exquisitel ect. Bat in the 
in many parts, exq y perf Middle Age 
Arehitecture” j ished by one of orvy 
French aris ae oy and dadicated to this 
structure, while some anomalies are pointed out, 
it ig shown also that they belong to different 
parts of the building, and to different dates of | ¢ 
its history; but the commissioners declare 
themselves totally umable to fix ter a 
probability of an agreement. e 
Joss amid uncertified 
traditions, questionable documents, record s 
which might as well be damb, bewildered 
chroniclers, half of 1A ap on. wr the 
da i 2, sets of archives, 
<a mien aanty on the others. Still, 
in the midst of all this discouragement, under 
the name of discovery, the French Arcbwological 
Association believes itself to have determined 
upon a focus, towards which its general investi- 
gations, for the fature, must tend; and, if they 
be right, we may count upon a new and most/t 
interesting in the artistic history of 
France. Folios after folios have been dedicated, 
for example, to the great shrine at Noyon; yet, 
being out of the general tourist’s path, it is little 
more than a myth or a shadow to the English 
traveller. Nevertheless, the purposeless wan- 
derer might wel go out of his way to examine 
these fine remains, so characteristic of the 
period and the people, and of the several ages 


singularly interesting “ Stady 


lost their way, in fact, 


in which they arose. 


Let us, however, before considering the con- 
. , 


clusions of the Parisian 


the work upon which they have so emulousiy 
Above the ancient ramparts of 

Noyon, now reduced to monstrous mounds of 
stone and grass, are still seen rising, over 
the roofs and chimneys of the motley town, 
two great square towers, flanked at each corner 
by formidable balwarke. They do not diminish 
in dimensions as they rise, but grow, in stately 
uniformity, up to their topmost battlements ; for 
that antique eathedral had all the strength and 
value of a fortress in the days of war. All now 
is solemn and severe. The chapels, the pictures, 
the enamelled pavements, harmonise with that 
episcopal palace, and that still older town- 
hall, which arrest the tourist involuntarily on 
his way. The belfries alone appear graceful and 
light. But, beyond these accessory structures, 
extends an edifice of the noblest and most 


old epi 


gracious proportions, terminating in a chapel, 


with many flying buttresses, and intereepted in 
the middle by a transept of the loftiest and most 
attractive design, such as made the artista of 
the Middle Ages our masters; and yet there is 
little unison in the grand, half-ruined, and yet 
uncompleted plan. The suppleness, so to speak, 
of all this work is no less surprising than 
From the giant masonry 
of the clock towers, cyclopwan in thickness 
of wall and depih of foundation, you pass 


it ig admirable. 


by treacherous steps, to roofs rising towards a 
point, to heights of architecture covered with 
masonical lace-work, to labyrinths of serpentine 
curves, double-arched aisles, and beautiful con- 
fusions between the Roman and the Byzantine 
styles, very charming, and yet an anachronism 
— egy ape of art toreconcile. Bat, 
the min stranger, however slight] 
studied in these there comes a a 
tion that the work of “restoration” going on is 
rather imaginative than critical. The enthusiasts 
of the south, notwithstanding all the reports, 
phases, and diagrams they have accumulated, 
can only reconstruct, from fancy, the eight 
court-yards of the wealthy priory; the old 
cloister, with its five colonnaded walks, now 
obscured by ruin; and the time.worn sacristy, 
which looks as though it bad been a dozen times. 
burned to the ground, leaving, at each interval 
of ruin, & relic stamped with an historical date. 


ttl ea» Sentel then tane 
aspect. “ Li of Noyon” | 
would seem to have been s Seem nes een 


sacerdotal 
of a Teresa. We may pass it by, however, wi 


E 


the legends of the St. Peter’s Gates, the images | ri 
and ornaments in the corridors leading to them, | 
and the sculptured gems of the architecture | 
generally, which is, it may be emphatically | 


said, not “Early Christian” in the most an. 
thentic sense of the term, 
amid these ruins, you detect a kind of artistic 
Pagan luxury, a richness about the shrine which 


In fact, even | jj 
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rplexed by what it admires; 
te the long arcades; the 
vaults; the galleries floating, as it 
the summits of their springing pillars 
urprises of window and wall 
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DIEU IN PARIS. 


Notre Dame, or Cathedral.close, 
Tradition states, erroneously, 


hospital to Philippe Auguste, contemporary with 
our Richard Coeur de Lion.* To the English 
reader it is of little interest to recount the. suc. 
cessive enlargements of the hospital, as each 
sovereign took the Hétel Dieu specially under 
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archives of a curious antiquity. The edifice has 
been a work of many eras—eome of its masonry 
i other parte firm as the 


THE DEMOLITION OF THE OLD HOTEL 


Tue lovers of antiquity and the past will hear, 
with just a spice of regret, of the approaching 
demolition of the Hétel Dieu, one of the oldest 


be 
of the disappearance of the by-no-meane 
attractive-looking pile which has stood for so 
many centuries on the south side of the Parvie 


though that the 
foundation of the Hétel Dieu can be traced to 
the reign of Clovis II., who lived in the middle 
of the seventh century; we must, however, 
attribute the establishment of this famous 
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Hétel Dieu, let us not forget to notice 

ancient portion of the building which is destined 
80 soon to be demolished. It formerly was part 
of the constructions executed by orders of Blanche 
de Castille, and is, therefore, more than 600 years 
old ; it ia the subterraneous chapel of the Salle 
St. Thomas. The architecture is simple,—not a 
trace of foliage, not the slightest ornamentation 
The vault is ogival,and accompanied by rounded 
mouldings, as in all edifices of the thirteenth 
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WANDERINGS AND QUESTIONINGS IN | David, “in the great congregation, I will praise 
ARCHITECTURE AND ART. gems Poca ees ia 
ieve it wo an advantage not only to 
ess prmtoe Si i atinnenanay nod the people, but to the preacher, forthe two mPa 
, to be brought as near together as possible. To see 
Ir a Protestant church be chiefly to preach | his congregation hanging on his lips, and know 
and hear a sermon in ; if the reading of the| that they heard him, must, as iron sharpeneth 
prayers and administering the communion ought | iron, have an inspiring effect upon any preacher 
to be performed in the sight and hearing of the | whois really in earnest ; while, on the contrary, 
whole congregation, and there be no separation | the consciousness that some hundreds of his con. 
of the and laity recognised therein, then | gregation were beyond the reach of his voice, 
it follows such charch should afford a com. | which I know is very often the case under the 
Pern erase ten Lennens Bank at Yona are | present mode, would have a depressing influence 
almost eq t, front and flank, from the] on him. 
pulpit ‘placed near one a aren It is incumbent, therefore, on those who dis. 
ciroular,—a form, in tratb, the very anti of | pense with galleries, to show that there ie some. | i 
what is now in general use, and here being | thing irreligious in a gallery, or that He who 
erected. In fact, a building in to celebrate | has promised to be present where two or three 
the worship of Protestants, whose genuine ritual| are gathered together in His name, made an 













































known to exist everywhere, to a large extent 
even in London. Taking ont galleries is in- 
creasing the destitution, and is tantamount to 
pulling down churches ; removal of the galleries 
from two churches is almost equal to the de- 
struction entire church; for it is only 
done without reducing the 
demand. At St. John’s 
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observances, as Barrow says of Christianity, | exception in the case of the worshippers being destroyed. 

being few in number, in nature simple, have no | arranged in two tiers, or one above another, A word concerning pews, which are 
business with a , which is entirely un-| If gallery is not objectionable on religious or galleries, 
meaning in it; and it cannot with a nds, which should be one and | in the new churches, and disappearing from the 


dispense grou 

gallery,—a feature which the natural limitations | the same thing, it should not be on architectural 
of the human voice render essential to it,—if | grounds ; for it cannot be very inimical to beau’ 
enormous waste of money in building is to be | ordueexpressionofsolemnity. A galleried 
avoided ; for beyond a certain limited number it | cannot look quite as airy and lightsome as an 
be daly secured by open benches with narrow or 
no or by anything short of the old- 
fashioned pews, with divisions high enough for 
leaning against, They are necessary also to 
protect delicate people from draughts; and I 
doubt not that many such are obliged to absent 
themselves for want of due accommodation in 
the churches lately built, or altered to the new 
ecclesiastical fashion,—a fashion which is, besides, 
destructive of all signs of age, and so far of 
dignity, in church interiors, reducing them to a 
cold, rude, market-like character unbecoming 
the House of God. For these disadvantages of 
_ benches in churches I never could see nor 
eel any compensatory spiritual ones. 

I have heard it pleaded that the substitution 
of open benches for pews in churches does away 
with the appearance of exclusiveness. It may 
do this. It may do away with the appearance, 
bat I am quite sure it will not do away with the 
reality of exclusiveness on the part of the upper 
class in reference to that below it. Social tea- 

ies, 80 common in our day among congrega- 
tions and Sunday-school teachers, where poor 
and rich have their feet for the nonce under 
the same long tables, and ladies vie with each 
other in condescension to the humbler guests, 
were designed to do away with exclusiveness. 
Bat they have not done it, and they never will 
do it. When individuals of the different classes 
meet in the street next day they are as distant 
as ever. The only cement that will join them 
into one is the spirit of Christianity, inculcated 
by the faithfal preaching of the Gospel in the 
churches torich and poor. Till the thick stone 
wall of pride is removed, it would be better, in- 
deed, to let the thin wood partition of the pews 
remain; which would be more consistent and 
truthfal, and less pretentious of virtaes which do 
not exist, than plain open benches in common ; 
or, instead of removing the pews, let them be 
extended to all alike throughout the church. 

Though the omissions and alterations here 
animadverted upon are an adaptation of the 
charches to ritualistic rites, it is evident that 
this cannot in all cases be the object of them. 
They arise, 1 am persuaded, in many, if not in 
most, cases, simply from a desire to conform to 
the prevailing mode introduced since the pub. 
lication of “ Tracts for the Times.” Now, what- 
ever authority these tracts may have for others, 
they can have no authority over the Protestant, 
whose sole rale of faith and practice in religious 
matters is the Bible, which is entirely silent on 
the subject of church architecture. The plan of 
the Jewish temple was exactly given in the Old 
Testament, but there is not a syllable of authority 
in the New Testament for one plan of Christian 
temple more than another ; but, on the contrary, 
a host of expressions tending to show that neither 
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th to, if I remember rightly, in ex.| ment to architectural beauty many existing 
plaining his object in the plan of St. James's | churches and chapels will testify: St. Martin’s- 
Church, Westminster, by Sir OC. Wren, who was | in-the-Fields, for example, and most of those of 
well aware that his fifty London churches would | Wren, who made them harmonious features of his 
not suffice for the demand should he set his face | designs. These are Classic in style; but the 
against galleries, which he did not, for they all| gallery is more congenis] to the nature of Gothic 
with but one exception have —_— The | than it is to Classic; multitude being a principle 
Wesleyans and Nonconformists are aware | peculiar to the Pointed style, which admits of 
that they would have to build nearly twice the} and rejoices in a division into small parte; and 
number of chapels were they to dispense with | it would offer justification of the tripartite dis- 
galleries, position which is not inseparable from the clear- 

Mr. Garbett, in his excellent “ Treatise on the | story, the exclusion of which would necessitate 
Principles of Design in Architecture,” calls the | more of that perpendicular elevation of wall 
gallery “an odious requirement of modern | so essential to dignity. 
parsimony.” I am loath to differ from so| The introduction of galleries would give the 
judicious @ writer; but I can conceive a gallery | Gothic style an opportunity of showing so fara 
being inserted from quite a different motive to | new phase, and making a step in advance,—like 
parsimony,—viz., to poe ag the hearing of me pushing — of a race limb of an animal in 
one man as many as decorously seated geological theory of progressive development. 
for the purpose, which conld not be jens without | It would rectify the plan and vertical pa. of 
it. Take out the gallery of most churches or | churches, which are both now generally, in every 
chapele, and extend the ground floor in any | respect, the reverse of what they should be. 
direction to receive the displaced seats, and they | They belong to the church system of the Middle 
would be beyond the range of the preacher’s| Ages, to ecclesiastical principles and usages, 
voice. As the voice will not go forward beyond | which are not recognised by Protestants. 
70 ft. or 80 ft., and will rise beyond 5 ft. or 6 ft.,| A simple compact form, nearer to that of the 
the height of the ear from the ground, the idea|chapter-house or lady.chapel, which is often 
of extending the accommodation on a vertical | a model of architectural beauty, than to that of 
line will naturally occur without the promptings | the entire cathedral, which too many 
of parsimony; the idea would occur where funds | churches affect, is as susceptible of all the chaste 
were unlimited and ungrudged. It is as natural | beauty and solemnity befitting a sacred edifice 
& way of increasing the seeing-and-hearing- | as any cross-plan, Greek or Latin. There is no 
accommodation in churches, as it is in theatres | limit to the beauty of which it is susceptible in 
and opera-houses, where usually there are some | the way of decoration and character, which the 
half-dozen galleries, or in great libraries and| grace of superior fitness must enhance, — the 
museums. It is as natural to erect a gallery in| gallery front may have a fairy lightness, and its 
a church as to build an upper story to a house; | soffit or ceiling, as well as that of the church, 
and there is no more reason for confining church | may be a complicated and beautifal geometrical 
accommodation to the ground.floor space than | problem. 
to restrict dwelling-houses to one story, or ships} But I am sorry to observe not only the omis. 
to one deck. This is eo obvious that the wonder | sion of the gallery in new churches, but its re- 
is that churches generally have not two heights | moval from old ones, which is a still greater 
of galleries rather than no gallery at all; which | mistake; for the ‘gallery of an old church is as 
is evidently a wasting of the voice and strength | interesting archwologically as any other feature, 
of the preacher. as 8 natural outgrowth and development of time 

I believe a due recognition of the social feeling | and ecclesiastical progress, indicating as it does 
and sentiment of Christian fellowship, on which | changes therein made in sympathy with revolu. 
the assembling together for public devotion is | tions in the religious feelings and opinions of the 
partly based, in the plans of places of worship, | people, as represented by the Reformation, rise 
would exclude the cruciform plan, as it divides | of the Puritans, and great Civil War; viewed in 
the congregation, which, as the word implies, | which light it is a conneoting link between the 
should be one, into two or three distinct sections | Medieval church and the present day, and a 
that cannot see each other, and dictate the| chapter in architectural and ecclesiastical his. 
simple compact form I contend for. I believe|tory. The gallery, more than any other, is a 
such form, containing as great a number of seats | feature adapting a church to the requirements 
as can be placed within the range of a speaker's | of the present day and the Protestant religion, 
voice, whatever its architectural merita or de. | and the removal of it is throwing the church, so 
merits, is calculated, when filled with devout | to speak, centuries back, and readapting it to} where God was to be worshipped, nor what form 
worshippers, to present a spectacle that should | bygone times. Very often, I grant, you find a/| of house He was to be worshipped in, was any 
be infinitely preferred by the Christian, as more | Dissenters’ chapel with too wide a gallery, which | longer of account. “ The hour now is,” says the 
kindling to the flame of devotion than any archi-| has a smothering effect upon the place; but | Saviour to the Woman of Samaria, “when the 
tectural vista,—a spectacle that would give more | very little in regard to seat-room is gained by| true worshippers shall worship the Father in 
effect to the melodious tones and rich harmonies | this, and generally a sacrifice of one line of seats | spirit and in trath.” The Holy Ghost on the 
Ge oe ee the liturgy ; ex. | would have made all the difference, and secured | day of Pentecost was to show the Apostles 
citing something of the feeling that prompted the | an open airy chapel instead of a choked.up one, | things, But he taught them nothing about 
exclamation of the psalmist, “ How amiable are| Galleries were first inserted, both in churches | places they should worship in. Nor in 
Thy tabernacles, O Lord of Hosts.” I conceive, | and chapels, for the best possible reason, viz.,| accounts of the planting of churches, in 
therefore, that even where means are unlimited, | to bring the greatest number of persons possible | “ Acts of the Apostles,” is there a word on 
and economy unnecessary, congregations beyond | within the sound of the Gospel ata given cost in| subject. It was left for the architectural 
what could hear a sermon on one floor are de. | each case, generally the utmost sum available 
sirable. “TI will give Thee thanks,” says King | for the purpose; the harvest being plentiful, but 
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exercise of the spirit of sacrifice, as to quality 
and decoration, should be deemed expedient. 


In accordance with this is the fact that the i 


greatest of all sermons was delivered to a mullti- 


tade on a mountain of Galilee, and that those of | place. 


the Apostles were delivered in all sorts of places, 
within doors and without. The apostle Philip 
preached to the Ethiopian eunuch sitting in the 
carriage of the latter; while St. Paul's sermons 
were preached in the Jews’ synagogues, from 








THE LONDON EDUCATIONAL 
PARLIAMENT. 


Tux members of the educational parliament | i 


for London that have their headquarters in a 
certain tall structure on the Thames Embank- 
ment anticipated the legislators who occupy 
the larger and more imposing structure a little 
higher up the river; the London School Board 
have held their closing sitting prior to the recess, 
and adjourned till Wednesday, September 26. 

The Speaker’s and strangers’ galleries of the 
Horse of Commons are seldom without visitors, 
and on important occasions the applications for 
admission are often greatly in excess of the ac- 
commodation, always excepting, of course, during 
the abnormal sittings forced upon the House by 
Biggar, Parnell, & Co, The educational honse has 
also its “ speaker’s” and “ strangers’ ” galleries, 
that are rarely without occupants, few of whom 
fail to be interested in the proceedings. The 
“gpeaker’s”’ gallery ison a level with the floor of 
the house, or rather is only a step above it. It 
is reached by a separate entrance from those 
used by the members, and is in a recess distinctly 
separating it from the chamber. The strangers’ 
gallery is over the “speaker's,” and is reached bya 
separate staircase, which is carried up in the 
same “ well” with another stair, the one stair 
being for the use of the visitors to the gallery, 
the other for the use and convenience of the 
School Board office staff. Each of the galleries 
has two rows of benches, the front being “ for 
ladies only.” 

The chamber is a well-lighted, lofty, and 
soberly.decorated apartment. Across the upper 
end of the chamber a dais is occupied by the 
principal members of the “government,” and 
executive officers. They are accommodated with 
high-backed chairs, upholstered in olive green 
leather, without tufts, and bordered with rows of 
brass nails. Sir Charles Reed, chairman of the 
Board, has a chair larger than the others, and 
slightly raised above them, and occupies the 
centre place. He has on his right the Rev. John 
Rodgers, M.A., vice-chairman of the Board, 
and chairman of the School Management Com- 
mittee, with some other member of the Board on 
the remaining seat on that side. Next to the 
chairman, on his left, are Mr. Croad, the clerk of 
the Board; and on the outer seat the minute 
clerk. Mr. Robson, architect; Mr, Isitt, 
statistical clerk, and other officers of the 
Board, with members of deputations (when 
there are any present), are accommodated in 
ranges of benches in the side aisles. Imme- 
diately in front of the chairman's platform is a 
reporters’ table, providing ample and convenient 
accommodation. The members are accommo. 
dated on two ranges of benches, the back bench 
raised to a convenient height above the other; 
the seats take a semicircular form at the end of 
the room opposite the chair. There is a clear 
passage at the back of the platform, and al! round 
the room. The members’ entrance and exit way 
is by lofty double doors at the corners of the 


entrance to the speaker’s gallery. Over the 
® recess, is a fine life-size 


this, that the members have their accustomed 
seats, although they flit about very freely at 
intervals from one seat to another 


almost every meeting of the Board, 
, not clad in “ vestments,” but in 
“‘andress uniform” as can Jeave no doubt respect- 









who, like Mr. Spurgeon. the 
“ Reverend,” and prefer to be known and 


i 


nated by their baptismal names simply; but if mem. 
they hating from the politeness of the clerk, | bers of the Board, and the heavy demands that 
accept an addition, prefer the suffix “ Esq.” | their discharge makes upon energies and time, 
to the prefix “Rev.” These gentlemen appear are explanations sufficient of the retirement from 
to regard conventionalities in dress with con- the heater sal rapoemnity of hii = 
tempt. Bat for that matter, one of the office by Lord Lawrence, the . Canon Miller, 
beneficed clergymen on the Board, and who is|Mr. Samuel Morley, MP., the Hon. and Rev. 
certainly as highly respected as any of his Ase. Liga, Ee cae See | Rob Roy”), 
colleagues by almost all the members, seems to | the Rev Waugh, Mr. Hepworth Dixon, and 
share in this non-conventional feeling, snd | many other seein of. he Sas Sve, See 
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appears in a beautiful ultramarine neck-tie, and 
light drab inexpressibles. Of the toilettes of the 
four ladies on the Board, Mrs. Surr, Mrs, West- 























lake, Miss H. Taylor, and Mrs. or Miss Miller, 
or whatever the legal designation of the lady 
may be, we can say nothing more than that they 
are faultless. But much more to the credit of | with which they encountered each other 

the lady members may be said,—they are true | the struggle in November has been s 

in an exemplary degree to their board duties, | apparently by cordial amity at the Board, and 
and when the list of attendances and of members | hearty co-operation in such matters pertaining 
taking part in divisions comes to be published, 
the four lady members will stand well in the eyes agree. 
of their constituents and the public. Nor are| The members of the London School Board have 
the lady members mere “ wall-flowers” or silent 
members, but are always ready to assert their 
privileges. An amusing instance of this 
occurred a short time since, on the question of 
again adjourning the debate on the opening of 
Board school playgrounds on Sundays. The 
lady member, who had “a notice on the paper,” 
was asked if she consented to a division now. 
Her prompt reply waa, “ Not before I have been 
permitted to speak.” Speak she did, and a 
capital speech she made, on which side it is not 
necessary to say. The motion to throw open 
the playgroonds on Suaudays was lost by 28 to 
10 votes. In the debate referred to, and others, 
@ practice of the “Commons” is frequent, for 
speakers are interrupted, by those who have 
already spoken on the subject especially, with 








CRYSTAL PALACE ENGINEERING 
SCHOOL. 

Tux fourteenth term of this school closed op 
Saturday last, when the certificates awarded to 
the successful students were presented to them 
in the Lectare Hall, in the South Tower of the 


impatient cries of “’Vide!” “’vide!” “*yide!” | ing, from several amongst them that the 
In dividing, the members of the School Board do | number of students attending d the 
not follow the example of either Lords or Com. | sixty-three, has been considerably larger than the 


number attending in any preceding term. 
school started at the beginning of 1873 with nine 
students, that have increased, continuously and 
progressively, to more than four times that 
namber. Pe bias ot iuibialiok 
In the drawing-office a num’ 

lessons are ; first, drawing, in 


mons; their vote is not “content” or “ non. 
content,” asin the one case, or “ay” or “no,” 
asin the other; there is no procession to the 
“lobby,” no need for “ tellers” ; Mr. Croad, with 
his preternaturally keen senses and 
accomplishments, calls the roll, and the members 
answer “For” or “ Against,” as they list, and 
in about a minute the matter is settled. 

Members of the Houses of Lordsand Commons 
are deluged with official papers, and during the 
busy part of the session a member of the Lower 
House, who has any business to attend to, has 
quite enough to do in digesting the single bundle | i 
known as “ votes and ” dail 


i 


some of them having been posted previously, are | lated at 37,500 inch, sectional 

in themeelves, and in their indications, saffi-|Time allowed one day and a half. The third 
ciently conclusive evidence that the members of | exercise in the drawing-office is to draw a 6-in. 
the Board, if they attempt the faithfal perform. | plammer - block, balf size; three views tinted 
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iatrusted to their direction. To take « few illus. | is to draw a connecting-rod with one marine end 
trations; on a certain date iy eenenen andthe ; three views, tinted and shaded, 
with © minted, cory of ogni Be 8 have to be given, as also of wrought iron 
to be a few later. At | and brass ; tensile strength of rod ; power to resist 

"be they are farnished @ “‘ revised | compression; power required to shear off 
paper of business,” which inclades,—Minutes | and cotters; and cost. The time for 
lena eer ype Lerner primp. po bm te this exercise is three days. The lest exercise 
from joint committee of the works and of the preliminary course of drawing, for the 
' committees; with motions and | whole of which Mr. Wilson, the principal, cou- 
3 two reports from school manage- | siders eleven days sufficient, is to make # com- 
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second, 195 marks; and L. 8. M. Marsh, third 
191 marks. In the drawing-office F. J. Scott 
was first; C. H. Clarke, E. Hott, and P. H 
Naftel equal seconds. Six other students were 
awarded certificates for drawing. For work in 
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stronghold, coverin 
land. On the left of the Way an ancient road i- 
noted at this point; and at the distance of 3,080 
yards from the Kirkbeck the Crew Tower is seen 


1849. From Green Knowe the Way crosses the 
Kershope river, as is shown in the plan 6, at the 
distance of half a mile, entering Scotland. It 
proceeds to Cast leton—4,800 yards—in a north- 
east direction to Tweeden Barn, and then to 
Castleton, leaving Clintwood Tower to the right, 
in a north-westerly direction ; and going subse. 
Teneheres ate ate ee 
to Hi or ti to 

Mr. Maughan’s idea. oe 
Taking the scale of 800 yards to an inch, the 
whole extent of the Maiden Way from Birdoswald 
to Castleton appears to have been fifteen miles, 
viz., 6 miles and 90 yards to the Kirkbeck; 
8 miles and 1,600 yards to the White Lyne river, 
and 3,420 yards farther to the Biack Lyne 
river,—10 miles and 1,503 yards. Another mile 
and 1,440 yards, making 12 miles and 1,180 
yards from Birdoswald, conducts to the Kershope 
river, from which place the distance is 4,720 
yards to Castleton, or 15 miles 620 yards from 
Birdoswald. Mr. Maugnan’s step measurement 
agrees nearly with mine with a scale, as I make 
the whole distance rather over 15 miles. His 


Maiden Way. Mr. Maughan regarded the Way 


-| as forming part of the great chain or network of 


roads which extended from the wall of Antoninus, 
between the Firths of Forth and Clyde, to 


-| Jerusalem. He deemed the term of Maiden 


Way to be synonymous with Highway. This 
one may have been formed originally by the 
Celts, joining the ancient before - mentioned 
Roman road, “which is supposed to have ran 
between Netherby and Trimontium or Kildon,” 
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Brace, in his “ Wallet Bookof the Roman Wall,” 
peered se ee pine 
to south rampart of Carvorran, seems to 
right over the hille, Deon and 
over past 
so into Scotland. On the top of a distant hill, 
called Gillalees Beacon, due north, aemali cairn. 
like object may be discerned in favourable 
weather. This is the ruin of a Roman watch. 
tower, by the side of the Maiden Way, between 






































chere is a railway station. It is reached easily 
from Hexham. In the tale of “Gay Manneri 
chap. xxiii., reference is made to the Maiden 


is- | Way, as “a sort of rugged causeway, the re- 


mains of an old Roman road,” which Dinmont 
and his companion on horseback followed in a 
due northerly direction, at the rate of nine or 
ten miles an hour, to reach Dinmont’s home in 
In conclusion, I extract from this tale this 
truthful sentence with reference to the Romans, 
viz.,—** What a people! whose labours, even at 
the extremity of their empire, comprehended 
euch space, and were executed upon a scale of 
such grandeur! In fature ages, when the science 
of war shall have changed, how few traces will 
exist of the labours of Vauban and Coehorn, 
while this wonderful people’s remains will even 
then continue to interest and astonish posterity. 
Their fortifications, aqueducts, theatres, foun- 
tains, all their public works, bear the grave, 
solid, and majestic character of their language ; 
while our modern labours, like our modern 
tongues, seem but constructed out of their frag- 
ments.” Doubtless, Sir Walter Scott had visited 
Birdoswald and Housesteads,—the British 
Tadmor. Cc. C, 
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THE TEMPLE AND WELL OF THE 
GODDESS COVENTINA. 
NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Art the last monthly meeting of this Society, 
Mr. John Clayton read a long and interesting 
paper on “The Temple and Well of the Goddess 
Coventina.” He remarked that at the December 
meeting of the Society, a paper was read de- 

ive of a well, or receptacle for water, and 
its maltifarious contents, which had been dis- 


and which well, from its contents, was supposed 
to have been within a temple of a water goddess, 
bearing the name of Coventina, a divinity which 
had not previously been known or heard of. The 


expression of the views and opinions of anti- 
quaries and echolars on the subject. The invita- 
tion so given has been largely accepted, and 
during the present summer the remains of the 
temple in which the well is placed have been 
exhumed. The wetness of the winter and 


,| spring bas delayed till this month the 
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would have no predilection for a water deity. 
The founding of the Temple of Coventina mart 
be ascribed to the Roman officers of the Batavien 
Cohort, who had left a country where “ the sun 
shines every day,” and where, in Pagan times, 
springs and running waters were objects of 
adoration. The next question which arises, viz , 
the derivation of the name of the Goddess Coven- 
tina, admits of a variety of opinions. The god- 
dess was a local goddess, and her worship has 
been confined to the locality, No altar has been 
raised to her divinity eleewhere than at Proco- 
litia ; the root of the name might, therefore, be 
expected to be found in some local object or 
event, and found in the Celtic language. Dr. 
Wake Smart, of Cranbourne, suggests a Celtic 
(or Keltic) derivation from “Gover,” in the 
Celtic language “a rivulet or head of a rivalet.” 
He adds that the initial letters G and C are often 
interchangeably used, and that Roman ingenuity 
has supplied the rest of the name. Dr. Hooppell 

strong in Celtic lore) takes a different view of a 

tic derivation, “Cof,” pronounced “Cov” 
in the Celtic language, means “ memory”; and 
“ Cofen” in that language, pronounced “ Coven,” 
means a “memorial.” The temple might have 
been reared in memory of some event. Mr. 
Carr-Ellison, in a very learned paper read ata 
meeting of the Society on the 6th of February 
last, suggested a Greek derivation for the god- 
dess. Mr. Roach Smith contributes a suggestion 
that the goddess derived her name from the 
Convenz, a people of Aquitania, in Gaul, in- 
habiting a country abounding in springs and 
rivolets. The lst Cohort of the Aquitani was 
part of the forces employed in building the 
Roman wall, and has left in the station of Pro- 
colitia a record of its presence there, From 
another source we receive a suggestion that the 
Roman officer who took the Jead in the creation 
of the goddess and her temple might possibly 
have named the goddess after some divine 
creature, the object of his adoration in Italy, 
who had declined to share his lot amongst the 
barbarians, divisos ab orbe Britannos, but to 
whom he continued devoted. None of these 
suggested derivations can be considered as con- 
clusive, and the derivation of the name of the 
goddess raay, without inconvenience, remain an 
open question. 

‘The date of the foundation of the temple may 
with tolerable certainty be assumed to be the 
reign of Antoninus Pius. That emperor, though 
he protected from persecution both the Christians 
and the Jews, was devotedly attached to the 
ancient religion established in his country, and 
was, in fact, asincere and devout Pagan. Itis 
natural that the spirit of the Emperor should be 
infased into his subjects, and that Titus Domitias 
Coscovianus, the military prefect in command of 
the garrison of Procolitia, should be aminded to 
erect a Pagan temple ina new country. In the 
selection of a divinity and a site for the temple, 
he probably had the assistance of the Pagan 
priests. The site fixed on was a wooded glade. 
through which flowed a copious stream of pure 
water, and the divinity selected was a water 


‘deity. Thus rose from earth the Temple of the 


Goddess Coventina. It was built of stone, and 
by inside measurement measured 40 ft. by 38 ft. 
The recent excavation has unearthed the lower 
courses of the outer walls of the temple, which 
are 3 ft. in thickness. In the middie of the 
— enclosed by these walls is placed a we'l 
of substantial masonry, measuring in the inside 
8 ft. 4 in. by 7 ft.2 in. Its depth is at present 
7 \ft., but it has originally been deeper, as a 
higher couree of stones has evidently been 
removed, and the floor of the temple has 


render the well watertight. The d 

well, as well as its structure, aad anon “ 
en ae the supposition that it was intended 
or, or used asa bath. Inside the walls of the 


in, altars were inscribed and dedicated, and 
love-sick damsels cast into the well their spare 
trinkets, in the hope of obtaining the countenance 
of tie goddess in their views. To these it seems 
pretty clear that we are indebted for the brooches, 
rings, and beads found in the well. The waste 
of current money by throwing it into the water 
mast have been most unsatisfactory to the Pagan 
pri and is the most difficult feature with 
which we have to deal. It did not take place 
in the case of the Goddess Sequana; it did not 
take place at \Bourbonne-les-Bains, where the 
coins of four centaries, evidently the fruits of 
innumerable offerings, were found collected in a 
vase, but it did take place in rivers and lakes,— 
the Clitumnus, the Nile, and the Lake Corzio,— 
and it did take place in the Acque Apollonari, 
but 400 years before the birth of Christ. 
The opening of this temple of the Goddess 
Coventina, in the reign of Antoninus Pias, 
would no doubt attract devotional offerings of 
money, which might possibly escape the grasp 
of the Pagan priests, and be thrown into the well. 
To this circumstance may partly be ascribed the 
collection of coins found in the well. This 
notion is favoured by the circumstance that we 
find amongst them coins of the 3rd Consulate 
(A.D. 140), and of the 4th Consulate (A.D. 145), 
of Antoninus Pius, which have never been in 
circnlation. The temple and the worship of the 
Goddess Coventina seem to have been maintained 
for more than two centuries and a half. In the 
reign of Constantine the Great the Pagan 
religion received its first heavy blow; but Con- 
stantine was no theologian, and introdaced the 
Christian religion into the Roman army simply 
from motives of policy, as he found his Christian 
soldiers more reliable than the Pagan. The 
temple stood and the goddess floarished during 
the reigns of the succeeding emperors, including 
that of Gratian, with whom the ooilection of 
coins found in the well terminates. There are 
found none of the coins of Magnus Maximus, 
issued duriog his usurpation of three years. In 
the year 386 the edicts of Theodosius, for the 
extirpation of the Pagan superstition in the 
Eastern Empire, were extended to the Western 
Empire. The temple of the Goddess Sequana 
was sacked and burnt, and the altars and objects 
of sculpture in it were broken and defaced. The 
priests of the Goddess Coventina seem to have 
foreseen the approaching storm, and to have 
saved from desecration the votive tablet and 
altars in the temple, including a dozen blank 
altars prepared for the purpose of receiving in- 
scriptions, by depositing them for concealment 
in the well: there is not a fracture or scratch 
on any of them, and amongst the altars so de. 
posited were carefully placed two votive vases 
of fragile materials and delicate workmanship, 
which are quite undamaged. At the same time, 
and with the same object, it is assumed that the 
Treasury of the Temple, including the mass of 
coins of the lower empires, found at the top of 
the deposit, would be placed for safety by the 
prieste, who probably were glad to escape with 
their lives. 








CYCLOPEAN FORTRESS ON THE ISLAND 
OF SAMOTHRACE. 


I HAVE just completed the route taken by 
M. Choiseu!-Gonffier, as described by him in the 
Voyage Pittoresque. 

There being no established means of com- 
munication to many of the islands, the only way 
was to have a yacht at my disposal, and I 
engaged a Greek one. My great object was to 
visit the islands he had passed by, which are 
little known to modern travellers, especially the 
northern islands on the coastof Thrace. I made 
ascents of the mountains, and in particular the 
difficult one of Samothrace, and reached the 
summit, in splendid weather for the view. The 

point of interest in the island bas not, I 
think, been described in published travels. It 
consists of a magnificent cyclopean fortress, The 
gateway and adjacent walls average 30 ft. in 
neight; the damaged walls are still from 5 ft. 
to 20 ft. high; the long walls are probably the 
earliest examples of sucb constructions; they 
extend from the sea nearly half a mile up the 
mountain. Of these, large portions are pro. 
strate. The style is quiteas rude and primitive 
as that of Tiryns, and clearly older 








45 ft. long inside, and 10 ft. wide. In front of 
it is a mach more recent Hellenic 
Samothrace is referred to by Homer and. 
Siculas. Plato, Pliny, and Strabo mention the 
inundation of these islands by the irraption of 
the Euxine. Samothrace was the seat of the 
mysteries of the OCabeiri, in which Philip of 
Mocedon. ond. bie.aite were ielierer I forbear 
description, because ae of your 

The plan, of course, is not to scale, Tt it 
were, @ fine hair-line would show the thickness 
of the walls, and would convey little. 

Athens. Joun 8S, Pent, 


*.* Until quite recently this most curions 
island, Samotbrace, was, as Dr. Phené supposes, 
anexplored. Marray’s “Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Geography” speaks of it as such. 
In 1873, however, and more particularly in 1875, 
the Austrian Government sent an expedition for 
scientific to the island, and many re- 
markable remains were discovered, including the 
most ancient mystery temple in archaic Doric 
style, remains of later Greek temples, proved by 
an inscription to have been erected 286—246 
B.C., and sculptured figures. Some of these 
remains were taken to Vienva, We are not 
aware that the walla of the old town of Samo. 
thrace. now illustrated for us by Dr. Phené, have 
been figured before. They are amongst the 
oldest and most remarkable of Cyclopean works. 
Having a dangerous coast without anchorage 
the island is seldom visited, even by fishermen. 
Pelasgians are said by Herodotus (ii. 51) to have 
first inhabited the island and to have introduced 
the mysteries. 








CIVIL SERVICE SUPPLY ASSOCIATION: 
NEW BUILDINGS, BEDFORD STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN. 

AN extensive and costly building erected for 
the Civil Service Supply Association was opened 
on Monday last for business. It stands at the 
corner of Bedford-street and Chandos-street, 
Covent-garden. The Bedford-street frontage, 
which is the principal elevation, extends about 
half the length of the street in the direction of 
the Strand. The materials are red Saffolk 
brick, with Mansfield stone dressings, and a 
free introdaction of terra-cotta work for orna- 
mentation, so that the colour of the whole is 
red. The windows on the first floor have 
ornamental pilasters in terra-cotta on each 
side, and are surmounted by pediments, also in 
terra-cotta. At each angle of the elevation there 
are flated pilasters in terra-cotta, surmounted 
by carved capitals, carried up to the top of 
the second-floor windows, and there are similar 
pilasters at intervals throughout the entire 
length of the elevation. Immediately above 
the second - floor windows is an architrave 
in Mansfield stone, above which is a frieze 
in terra-cotta, containing festoons of fruit 
and flowers, curmcunted by an overbang- 
ing cornice in Mansfield stone. Above this is 
the third floor, with terra-cotta pilasters be- 
tween the windows. There are two entrances 
to the building, one at the south boundary of 
the Bedford-street frontage, and the other at 
the angle of Bedford-street and Chandos-street. 
Each entrance has Mansfield stone pilasters on 
either side, with corbels supporting a massive 
pediment in Mansfield stone. The Chandos- 
street frontage is uniform in design with that in 
Bedford-street, and it hasa dormer in the centre 
of the roof above the third floor, uniform with 
others in the Bedford-street frontage. 
works have been carried out by Mesars. Lucas 
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building in which clerks cannot work, because 
the only light is that of a lanette on a level wi 
the floor, and hence below the desk of a 
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a. a. a, Ravine with fresh water. 
b, 6, b. Long walls from mountain to the sea. 
¢.¢. ¢, Coast. 
d. d, Venetian fortress. 
A. Ruins of cyclopean bridge. 
B, Great gateway. 
Cc. C. C. Walls still 30 ft. high, 
D. D.D. Walls from 5 ft. to 20 ft. high. 
E, E. Two square chambers, 
F. Sally Port. 
H. Hellenic platform, much later. 


Excavation would probably show the internal arrangements. 
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ROYAL ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
AT HEREFORD. 


Hererorp was this year selected as the scene 
of the Archwological Institute’s annual meeting. 
The proceedings commenced on the 7th inst., 
when the members were formally received and 

ted with an address, on behalf of the 

yor and Corporation. The president of the 
meeting (the Bishop of Hereford) then made his 
i address. Disclaiming all pretentions 
to archz>logical knowledge, the bishop confined 
his remarks to welcoming the members of the 
Institate to his cathedral city, and to a rannivg 
commentary on the picturesqueness and interest- 
ing associations of the places to be visited. The 
formal proceedings concluded, the visitors were 
entertained by the Mayor at a déjeiner at the 
Green Dragon Hotel. 


’ 

Sir Gilbert Scott read a paper on Hereford 
Cathedral, in the course of which he said 
it was only reasonable, when their annual 
gatherings were held in a cathedral city, that 
the cathedral should be the leading object, for 
the fact was that the architectural history of the 
cathedrals of the country formed the first page 
in the national history of architectare. There- 
fore, when such a@ great society as this sum- 
moned ite synod under the shadow of those great 
typical edifices, it was naturally expected that 
there would be a full investigation and elacida. 
tion of the architectural and antiquarian history 
of the cathedral. Such was the case when they 
had a Willis for their leader, and his monographs 
on Canterbury, York, Winchester, and other 
Cathedrals had given world-wide celebrity to 
the Institute. He wished, theretore, that 
Willis’s mantle, as well as his duty, had fallen 
upon him (Sir Gilbert) on this occasion. Having, 
however, undertaken the task of investigating the 
history of Hereford Cathedral, he was not long 
in discerning that he had undertaken a most 
difficult one. In giving the history of a great 
building, it was sometimes the case that the 
difficulty arose from too great an abundance of 
information, — an embarras de richesse ot 
historical facts,—and such he dared say was the 
case when that prince among those who under. 
took such tasks, Professor Willis, compiled his 
unrivalled architectural history of Canterbury 
Cathedral, for in that case the most important 
parts of its history were eo fully and accurately 
chronicled that Professor Willis must have foand 
difficulty in condensing the materials, rather 
than in searching them ont. At Hereford the 
case was very different, for here they found 
almost a nullity of historical information in 
regard to the building, except what was indirect 
and uncertain. He had to search, therefore, in 
every conceivable direction for such mere 
“ waife and strays” of history as might suggest 
guesses or theories, or furnish excuses for them, 
which it was impossible to prove or test. In 
writing on Hereford Cathedral, in 1841, Professor 
Willis said :—‘‘It is much to be regretted that 
the period of no one part of this cathedral has 
been recorded, with the exception of ite front 
foundation.” How, then, could he (Sir Gilbert), 
who was no investigator of antiquarian docu. 
ments, venture to give the history of a structure 
the builders of which, and those who were eye- 
witnesses of its erection, had neglected to record 
what they did and what they said? Bat having 
accepted the task, he their considera. 
tion of the difficulty he had met with, for 
the very paucity of information had increased 
the labour of seeking it, and poor as was the 
result, he shoald be ashamed to tell them the 
time and labour he had devoted to the task. 
Their sister society, the Archeological Associa- 
tion, had been before them on this ground, anda 
paper had appeared in the journal of that Asso. 
Ciation, written by Mr. Gordon M. Hills, which 
appeared to have so nearly exhausted the docu- 
mentary information within reach, that he should, 
with the writer’s permission, make free use of it, 
adding such information as he might have picked 
out elsewhere. The see which now took the 
name of Hereford dated from very early times, 
and it was likely enough that there was a church 
of some im 
oe king of Mercia, who treacherously mur. 

his son-in-law—or intended son.in-law— 

abouta, ix the year 708, for the parpose of adding 
ts, in the year 793, for the purpose 

his to his own. Hereford was then 

known the name of Ross and the body 

of King Ethelbert was here for re- 

interment by a pious noble named Brithfrid. 


About 830 the church was rebuilt in stone by 
Wilfrid, ruler of Mercia, in honour of the now 
sainted Ethelbert, and about two centuries later 
it was rebuilt by Bishop Athelstan, in the time 
of Edward the Confessor. Athelstan’s cathedral 
was, however, bot short-lived, as it was burnt in 
1056 by Griffin, the Welsh king, or Brace, who 
slew Leofgan, the bishop, and many of bis clergy. 
Leofgan was succeeded by two natives of Lor- 
raine. The first was Walter, nominated by the 
Confessor, and the second was Robert, appointed 
by the Conqueror. Robert of Lorraine, commonly 
called Lozing, a corruption of Lotharingus, was 
consecrated in 1079, and he held the see six- 
teen years. He undertook the reconstraction 
of the cathedral, which had lain waste since 
the invasion by King Griffin, and he was 
said by William of Malmesbury to have built it 
of a circular form in imitation of the Basilica of 


. | Aix-la-Chapelle. Now, they knew something of 


the church he chose for his model. It was a 
round or polygonal plan, imitated, as it was said, 
from the Church of San Vitale, at Ravenna, 
which had about the year 550 been erected by 
Justinian, possibly in imitation of the temple of 
Minerva Medica at Rome, and, more probably 
still, of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem. All those imitations were, however, 
but rough ones, and consisted mainly in the 
adoption ofa round or polygonal plan. Charle- 
magne’s church at Aix-la.Chapelle probably still 
existed, and was in ideal very similar to those 
built afterwards by the Templars in rough imita- 
tion of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, which 
he probably had in his eye quite as much as that 
at Ravenna. Bat, however it was, the unfortunate 
fact remained that they had not in the Norman 
cathedral here at Hereford a trace or a sug- 
gestion of any of those buildings, and if Robert 
of Lorraine did really imitate Charles the Great’s 
sepulchral basilica, his successors,—and pro- 
bably Bishop Reynelm,—must have utterly ob- 
literated his work. Reynelm held the see from 
1107 to 1115. His reputed effigy bore what 
might be a model of a church, and his obit 
styled him as “ fundator Ecclesiw Sancti Ethel- 
berte,’’ which was altered in a later hand, and he 
thought erroneously, to “ Hospice.” Writers on 
the cathedral eeemed disposed either to deprive 
bim (Reynelm) of all claim asa builder of the 
cathedral, or to attribute to him the completion 
of the work began by Lorraine. Neither of 
these suppositions seemed to him (Sir Gilbert) 
agreeable to common sense. If Robert of 
Lorraine completed his design, or if Reynelm 
completed it, how was it that there was 
no vestige of anything agreeing with William 
of Malmesbury’s description? Instead of that 
they had a church in a very straightforward 
Norman type,—apsidal, it was trae, but less pro- 
nouncedly so than usual, and bearing no resem- 
blance whatever to that at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Again, the architecture was not of the earlier 
Norman type, but that of a more advanced 
period. Nor did Reynelm complete the cathedral, 
for they found that this was not finished until 
thirty years after. He (Sir Gilbert) therefore 
inclined to the belief that Robert of Lorraine 
only began the charch, and that, being a German, 
he was proud to do honour to the Imperial 
basilica of his Fatherland ; while Reynelm, who 
was probably a Norman, reverted to the manner 
of his own country. One could not bat regret 
that Robert’s church did not still exist, as it 
would have been quite unique among English 
cathedrals. Robert wasa learned man in all the 
wisdom of his age. He was a poet, a mathe. 
matician, and learned in the stars and their 
inflaence on human affairs, and though intimate 
with Remigius, the builder of Lincoln Minster, 
with Walstan, who built that at Worcester, and 
probably with the builders of Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury, and other vast charches then rising, 
he perhaps scorned to follow in their wake, and 
gloried in imitating the basilica which over- 
shadowed the great hero of his own race. Un- 
happily, what he had said wasall they knew of the 
building of the Norman cathedral, excepting that 
it was not finished by Reynelm, but by his third 
successor, Robert Bethune, or Betun, who held 
the see from 1131 to 1148, and who having 
soffered, and - eer A 4 a the 
wars of King Stephen’s days, recover 
and repair the injuries . The cathedral, 
then, throwing Lorraine out of the calcalation, 
took forty years in building in ite Norman form. 
The scheme of its design was, that its nave had 
eight beys of not unusual Norman type, supported 
by massive round pillars, to which double shafts 





triforiam was of moderate height and good design; 


the clearstory was somewhat lofty. The choir,— 
or rather the precentory, for the choir proper was 
poner central nes gc of eee: 
by piers, which were masses of wal! 
rather than oe and jadging _— the 2 
pilastering upon their inner faces, he agreed wit 
Mr. Gordon Hills that it must have been vaulted, 
which was very unusual at that time in charches 
of so great a span. It terminated eastward in 
an apse, not formed, as was so frequent, by the 
swinging round of arcade, triforiam, clearstory, 
and aisles upon the altar as a centre, and uniting 
themselves together in semicircular continuity ; 
bat a separate and narrow structure, opening 
into the presbytery by an arch of moderate 
dimensions, over which the eastern wall returned 
in a square form. Each aisle aleo terminated in 
a smaller apse, and each of the three apses had 
its own separate roof. The transeptes, of which 
one only remained, were of an ordinary type, 
withont,—at least, the remaining one was,—the 
apeidal chapels which are so usual. He had else- 
where shown that three not distant monastic 
churches of Gloucester, Tewkesbury, and Per- 
shore, followed a scheme peculiar to themselves, 
and displayed great originality of invention. 
There was no trace of that scheme at Hereford. 
He was not sure, however, whether the nave here 
was not more beautifal than that of its more 
original neighbour. The less lofty columns sur- 
moanted bya well-proportioned triforiam and lofty 
clearstory, formed a more el t composition 
than the ly-lofty colamns of Glou- 
cester and Tewkesbury, which unduly stunted 
the upper stories of the nave, though it was 
ible that the two ranges of aisles in the 
choirs of those churches, running unbroken round 
the apse, and the continuous aisle with its apsida! 
chapels, may have produced a more pleasing 
effect than the non-continuous arrangement at 
Hereford. It mattered little, however, which 
looked the best. They displayed two quite 
different systems, each being good, and nobly 
carried out. They saw them now but in imagi- 
nation, for all those churches had been so 
altered that the true effect was visible in none. 
He had said that the architecture of this cathe- 
dral was not Early but Advanced Norman. Its 
details in all the principal parte were decidedly 
rich in ornamental character, and very different 
from those of Remigius’s work at Lincoln, at the 
consecration of which Lorraine would have been 
present had the stars been propitious; but no 
concurrence of stars could have rendered such 
details as those at Hereford possibly contempo- 
raneous with those of the work of Remigius. He 
did not believe that a single stone of Robert 
of Lorraine’s cathedral remained in its place. 
The great glory of the Norman cathedral at 
Hereford was its west front. It was probably the 
work of Robert de Bethane, and was conse- 
quently very late in style. What little Norman 
vaulting remained was without diagonal ribs. 
Possibly Bethane’s work was otherwise, as that 
feature had become frequent in hisday. At some 
time during the Norman period the great timber 
hall of the Bishop’s Palace and the curious 
double chapel of St. Margaret were erected, and 
St. Catherine’s which adjoined it. Bethune’s 
successor was the famous Gilbert Foliot, bot 
though he ruled here fourteen years, nothing 
was heard of him respecting the cathedral. Sir 
Gilbert Scott then referred to the great transi- 
tion in Mediseval architecture during the time of 
the three successors of Bethune, and said that 
the next work done in the cathedral was the 
alteration of the east end by, probably, his fourth 
successor, William de Vere. De Vere reigned 
from 1186 to 1199, just the time of the two 
greatest transitional works in the West of 
Britain, those of Glastonbury and St. David's, 
so that he was more likely to have been the 
promoter of the work referred to, as it displayed 
some marked resemblances to both the splendid 
structures jast mentioned. The older abbey at 
Glastonbury had been burnt in 1186, the very 


rise 
equalled Abbey Church itself. The chapel was 
more Romanesque in its character than the 
church, though both alike display a refinement 
of detail and workmanship, and an artistic 
sentiment, which it was impossible to excel. 
They were the right glorious contemporaries 
De Vere’s work at Hereford. The work was of 
a very fine transitional character, with a large 
supply of that rich semi-Norman decoration 


on 





which characterised the two great works 
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sept it was difficult to imagine 
have 
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was not quite early b, which they might be sure 
i the | have erected but himself, bears 80 close a resem- 
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lees direct information than they had hitherto 
found, though the church was rich in noble work 
of every part of the century; but every part 
was left to tell ita own tale almost without even 
suggestion of a date. He would pass over 
the mere guess that the first bishop in that cen- 
tury,—Egidius de Brace,—built the central 
tower, the predecessor of that which now existed. | Mrs. Atlay held a reception at the Palace. 

On the 8th inst. there was an excursion to 


had supposed, for no such stracture existed before | Ludlow and Leominster. 


F 


the 
Cathedral, and in the evening the Bishop and 


and unappropriated by any founder. He had 


somewhat early in its style, because the general 
details were not itional, bat developed Early 
English, and that a marked interval must have | the Council at the exceptionally severe losses 


between the closing of De Vere’s work 
and the beginning of the lady chapel. It|of Mr. Joseph Burtt (the late secretary), Mr. 
was trae that at Lincoln and §+. Alban’s they | Edmund Sharpe, and Dr. Matcham. The report 
found developed Early English work at the very | having been adopted, 
beginning of the thirteenth century, but where/ It was resolved that next year’s meeting of 
they bad Travsitional work of a very pronounced | the Institute be held in Northampton. 
Later in theday a visit was paid to All Saints’ 


character up to the very end of the twelfth 
they could hardly believe that the style | Church (which was described by Sir Gilbert 


at the eame places suddenly changed without an 
interval. He would not, however, venture to 
assign it to any particular bishop. The bowing 
i i ich | the town. . Of these and subsequent proceedings 
we may give further particulars next week. 








SUSSEX ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


annual meeting in Horsham and ites vicinity on 
the 9th inst., the weather being, unfortunately, 


of the society and their friends, to the number of 
about 100, assembled in the Town-hali, where 
@ loan-collection of antiquities had been got 
together. After examining the collection for 


Es 
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Pointed. The windows in the lady-chapel were | quoted, but when these quotatiuns are compared 
lancet-sbaped. Those of the north tran. | with the original, and with the remarks of 
sept, to which they now came, had bar tracery, | eons who have paid attention to the eub-. 
that was to say, tracery pierced in all its little | ject, are not always found to be satisfactory 
spandrels and corners so as not to look like a fiat | in the way of bearing out different propositions 
surface, but like the bending sbout of the| which they were selected to support. When 

mallions. This invention was the Magna Charta | Horsham came into existence is, as 
of Gothic architecture, se it free from all | soticed, a vexed question. There is # theory 
the trammels of its earlier years. The hietory | which fixes its foundation several centuries 
of the see about the period eben this work was before the compilation of the Domesday Book ; 
introduced was remarkable, and threw more per- | bat the lecturer that had the borongh 
P than light upon the origin of the great | been in existence at the time of the Conquest, it 
work. It was held from 1240 to 1268 by Peter | was improbable that mention of it would have 
de Aquablanes, a turbulent foreigoer, who came | been omitted in the Domesday Sarvey. In offer- 
over in the train of William de Valanse, half-| ing this suggestion, he took precaution of 
brother to Henry Til. Aquablanca was a also pointing out that, in this respect, churches 
favourite of the king, but bated by the clergy, | differ from towns. In his introduction to the 
ant he was absent from England from 1259 to Domesday Book, which is supposed to contain all 
1268 in the Holy Land. In 1264 the king, the best information on the subject, Sir Henry 
passing through Hereford, found there neither | Bilis reminded them that as the surveyors who 
bishop nor , and the church in a ruinous were employed in this great national 
state. He was enraged, and reprimanded the| were not required to make retarns of churches, 
bisbop, and threatened that if he did not quickly charches not being mentioned in Domesday was 
retarn and mend his manners be would take the | no conclusive evidence or sign that they did 
temporalities into his own bands. Aquabianea | not exist at the time. 
revarned, but only to be taken prisoner and Mr. Garraway Rice read a paper apon the 
robbed of his wealth by the insurgent barons. rubbings of the monumental brasses exhibited by 
of Ez. 
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how he came to 


the will or the time todo so. Yet that he 
band in it was certain. His exquisite 


Tre Sussex Archeological Society held its |i 








At noon, the members | i 
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the 
family of Lord William Braose, who landed with 
the Conqueror, and which at one time mast have 
been a substantial baronial mansion, with an exten. 
sive manor attached. Edward I. and Edward II. 
took up their abode here when travelling through 
this part of the country,and King John may 
have been an occasional visitor. Queer fliza- 
beth is also said to have slept at the hcase. 
ick Castle, which is eitmated about two 
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consists of two plots of land bounded by Deane- 
gate, Tonman-street, and Liverpool-road, and 
separated in the centre by St. Matthew's Charcb. 
The area of the market to the west of the 
church will be 3,950 square yards, and that to 
the east of the church, 2,720 square yards, 
making a total covered space of about half the 
extent of the present Smithfield Market, The 
markets are intended to be upon a similar plan 
to those at Smithfield, but of a more ornate 
though not costly character. They will be open, 
and constructed principally iron, The 
architects are Messrs. Mangnall & Littlewood. 

Kettering. — Considerable improvement has 
lately been made in the market acoommoda- 
tion of ing by the provision of a house 
exclusively for the sale of butter and eggs. 
Is stands in the Market-place. Some months 
ago the Local Board, the lessees of the pro- 
perty, resolved upon modifying it to meet the 
required purposes, and a tender for the necessary 
alterations was accepted from Mr. Margetts, of 

, and the work was at once proceeded 
with. The place was thoroughly cleaned out, 
new windows were put in, and a convenient 
front entrance made. The ground floor is used 
for the holding of the market, and the upper 
floor is converted into a room for the use 
of the Local Board, with a separate side- 
entrance, 

Wigan.—A new market-hall has lately been 
opened at Wigan. It appears that for forty 
years the question of building a covered market 
for Wigan has been under discussion, but it was 
not until 1871 that a site was definitely selected. 
This, however, did not include a covered build- 
ing, but in 1874 the Corporation decided to erect 
® ball, and offered premiums to architects for 
designs. The then borough engineer (Mr. 
Hanter) reported on the various designs for- 
warded, but the Market Committee awarded the 
prizes in opposition to his report. In 1875 the 
committee asked Mr. Hunter to prepare a design 
himself, and this was eventually selected and 
adopted by the town. The contract for the 
building was let to Mr. C. B. Holmes, Wigan, for 
12,5001., and he afterwards obtained the con- 
tract for the internal fittings for 1,9001. The 
new market-hall is an oblong building, 200 ft. 
long by 150 ft., and 26 ft. high. The fish-market, 
which is a separate building, is 120 ft. long by 
50 ft. wide. In the general market there are 
forty-two shops, twenty butchers’ stalls, twenty 
fruiterers’ stalls, besides earthenware stalls, 
ables for hardware, drapery, butter, &c. The 
stalls and shops were let by public auction, and 
realised nearly 5,0001. a year. 

Rotherham.—At& a recent meeting of the 
Rotherham Town Council, the Markets Com- 
mittee recommended that the following tenders 
for the new covered market, incloding filling in 
and retaining walls, be accepted :— Messrs. Dobb 
& Gummer, Rotherham, masone’ work, retaining 
wall, and filling in, 2,3751. 12s. 3d.; Mr. H. 
Heathcote, Rotherham, slating, 2931.; Messrs. 
Unwin & Goodwin, joiners’ work, 776l.; Messrs. 
Spurr & Inman, ironwork, 2,0241. 8s. 1d.; Mr. 
Brookfield, plumbing, 3191.; Mr. Booker, paint- 
ing, 2401. ; total, 6,0281. Os. 4d.; but the con. 
tractors are to allow for old material at Sheffield 
prices. The committee also recommended that the 
following tenders be accepted :—For slaughter. 
houses, Messrs. Dobb & Gummer, 3,3251. 17s. 6d.; 
for new street, Messrs. Lovedale & Jarvis, Mas- 
brongh, 1,8001. The committee likewise recom- 
mended that application be made for sanction 
to borrow 18,5001. for the construction of new 
markets, slaughter-houses, and streets, The 
recommendations of the committee were adopted. 








ODDFELLOWS’ HALL, STALYBRIDGE. 


THE directors of the Stalybridge Oddfellows’ 
Hall ard Social Institute Company having 
offered premiums for the best two designs for 
an Oddfellows Hall and Social Club to cost 
about 2,0001., four sets of drawings were sent 
in. Mr. Amos Lee, borough surveyor, acted 
as professional adviser to the Board; and it 
was decided that the plans bearing motto 
“ Adaptation” were the best. Mr. G Gill, 
architect, of The Hollins, Stalybridge, was the 
author, and the work has been entrusted to his 
care. The foundations have already been let, 
and the superstructure will be proceeded with as 
quickly as possible. The building 
Italian Gothic style,—plain, but characteristically 
treated,—of stock bricks and York stone dress. 
ings. It is situate in one of the most central 
positions of the town. 


CONVERSION OF THE LONDON SKATING 
RINK INTO BATGS. 


A urTrte more than twelve months ago the 
Builder contained a description of a large new 
skating-rink, and buildings in connexion, which 
had been just been constructed in Camberwell 
New-road, under the name of the “London 
Skating Rink.” It is now proposed to convert 
this establishment, which contains the unusually 
large area of 26,000 superficial feet, into bathe 
and a gymnasium, and a company has just been 
formed for the purpose under the name of the 
“London Baths and Gymnasium Company.” 
The proposal is to convert a portion of the area 
of the rink into a large swimming-bath, about 
200 ft. in length and 60 ft. in width, with an 
ornamental f and a fountain in the centre 
of the north side. A further portion, on the 
south side of the swimming-bath, and ranning 
parallel with it, is to be formed into private 
warm baths, separated from the swimming-bath 
by a spacious corridor, whilst the remaining 
portion of the space at the east end is to be 
converted into a gymnasium, containing an area 
of about 6,000 sa feet. The original 
purpose of the establishment is in part to be 
retained, the proposition being that in winter the 
swimming-bath shall again be as & 
skating-rink. It is estimated that the altera- 
tions and conversion of the premises for the 
purposes named will cost about 4,0001. The 
plans for the conversion have been prepared by 
Mr. Banister Fletcher, architect. 








THE NEWINGTON CLOCK-TOWER. 


Tnr works of the new clock-tower which is 
being erected on the site of old Newington 
Church, at the cost of Mr. Robert Faulconer, are 
making rapid progress, the structure having 
already been carried up to a height of nearly 
30 ft. When, completed it will be 98 ft. high, 
and a prominent feature in the immediatelocality. 
It is Gothic in character, with ornamental carving 
on the Newington Butts elevation, as well as on 
the’ north and south frontages. It is built on 
foundation walls in Portland cement, 10 ft. in 
thickness, and footings in brick, 6 ft. 4 io. in 
thickness, carried up to the level of the church. 
yard, and on which the superstructure rests. 
The dimensions of the tower are 14 ft. square at 
the base, and it is carried up in five stages, with 
battreeses. To the height of about 6 ft. the 
materials are Portland stone, the remaining 
portion of the structure being in Bath stone. 
There is an entrance in the centre of the Newing- 
ton Batts frontage, with windows in the upper 
portion of the elevation, and turrets. The clock 
will be placed at an elevation of 70 ft. The dial 
being 5 ft. in diameter. In the panel on the left- 
hand side of the entrance is the following 
inscription :—“ This tower was built at the 
expense of Robert Faulconer, esq., A.D. 1277, 
on the site of the old parish church of St. Mary, 
Newington.” 

The architects are Messrs. Henry Jarvis & 
Son, and the contractors, Messrs. Coles & Son, 
of Camberwell, but the whole of the masonry 
is being carried out by Mesars. Tilney & Co., of 
Walworth. 








THE CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY’S 
NEW BUILDINGS IN NORTHUMBER.- 
LAND AVENUE, 


In addition to the grand hotel which is abont 
to be erected on the north-east side of North- 
umberland-avenue, the works in connexion with 
another large and handsome building intended 
to be erected on the south-west side of the 
Avenue have been commenced, and a 
number of artisans are now engaged in getting 
in the foundations. The building in question 
will form the new premises of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, and will be 
very costly, the estimated outlay being close upon 
100,0001. The excavations for the foundation 
walls have already been carried to a of 
44 ft. below the street line, and in the process 
of sinking, when at a depth of 29 ft., a spring of 
pure water, of great volume, was met witb, 
which has required incessant pumping. The 
“ Palsometer” steam pump, of which we 
an account some time ago, is being used 
excellent effect. The trenches for the 
tion walls are 9 ft. in width, and these are 
filled in with concrete to a depth of 25 ft. 


as 





building will have two main frontages, one 


i 


the Avenue, and the other—the south elevation 
—facing Scotland-yard. The Avenue fron’ 
which will be the principal elevation, will 

60 ft. long, whilst that to Scotland-yard will be 
of great length, being 160 ft. from the corner of 
the Avenue to the western boundary of the 
building. The stracture will be unusually lofty, 
containing seven stories. The style of archi- 
tecture will be of a Classical character, and the 
materials chiefly Portland stove. 

The architect is Mr. J. Gibson, and Mr. G. 
Shaw, of Earl-street, Westminster, is the con- 
tractor; Messrs. Hodgkio, Neuhaus, & Co., of 
Battersea Foundry, have supplied the pumping 
engines. Mr. Wortley is clerk of the works. 








A MASON’S WORD TO MASONS. 
Si1z,—Having followed the trade of a mason 
a shel Pavone 20h aor having watched 


5 


years I followed my calling on railways, working 
in about twenty different counties in England 
and Wales. 1 think the public will allow that the 
various trades employed in constructing railways 
for the last forty-five have lefc many proofs 
behind them of their industry. The valleys have 
been exalted; the hills have been brought low ; 
and the moantains have been pierced with 
tunnels, to make a highway for trade and 
commerce. 

I have seen and taken part in many squabbles 
and strikes on railways, but these strikes were 
seldom itated. Some grievance suddenly 
arose, and as suddenly the men struck; and, as 
a rule, after a few blows on each side, employers 
and employed came to terms. But the mode of 
striking seems now to be wholly altered. The 
O. 8. M. gave six months’ notice before their 
present strike. This seems to me after the 
manner of prize-fighters. Give the challenge; 
stake the money; appoint the time; and then in 
cold blood give each other a pommelling. 

Of course, the O. 8. M, Society have an excuse 
for striking,—9d. per hour is not sufficient to 
procure the necessaries of life. Aboat thirt 
years since 6d. per hour was the rule; 4s. 6d. 
per day in many cases. When the O. 8S. M. 
requested 5s, 6d. instead of 5s. per day, the 
excuse was dearness of provisions. 

A most important question arises,—Why are 
provisions so dear? We cannot well complain 
of scarcity. Take the produce of the building 
trades asasample. A house and home is one 
of the great provisions we require,—a good 
house and home is highly conducive to health, 
happiness, and morality. 

Picture to yourselves the great bulk of human 
beings ia London whose income will bear no 
comparison to 9d. per hour, or even half that 
sum; yet these poor people wanta home. Here 
is a man with a wife and three or four children 
in one room, at 4s. or 5s. per week. Is it not 
& pity that he cannot have two good rooms for 
the sameamount ? Why is it that he cannot do 
so? Is it the fault of the builders or the owners 
of property, or can it be fairly traced to those who 
are engaged in the building trades? Sixpence 
per hoor thirty or forty years since, at present 
94., and clamouring for 10d. Now, 50 per cent. 
on the cost of our homes and habitations will 
account in some measure for our miserable 
homes among the very poor, and the O. 8. M. 
Society seem determined to make matters 


large | worse. There is one way out of the difficulty : 


if we can persuade the builders and owners of 
household property to lose five or ten per cent. 
all their transactions, instead of for 
that amount of profit, this will be a partial 
remedy. 

When all classes seem determined to enhance 
the price of their productions by having an 
increase of wages, they are actually defeating 
the great end they have in view. There are 
some of the down-trodden, such as the agricul. 
tural labourers, that really want an advance in 
wages, but not so with the O. 8S. M. 
can boast that they have 
allow them to walk about in 
ness for weeks and months 
week for their support. Their 
sion is the greatest reproof that can 
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THE SCIENCE OF PROPORTION. 
Sin,—I fear lest I may too frequently trespass 


on your kindness and the valuable 
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Builder, but as the science of 
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Upper Westbourne-park. 
PRE-HISTORIC ATTICA. 


THe Times correspondent 
scribed some important discoveries, Aboat a 
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den mean, to that mid-path of safety to our 
ened nature which lies between extremes. All 
experience shows that iealthy human nature 
prefers mean, or moderate, proportional relation 
to extreme differences. 

The infinite sabdivisions of the unit, which 
may be regarded as the monochord of nature, 
combined two and two, would represent every 
proportional relation, or ratio, which is possible 
between two quantities. This scale of ratios 
presents us with eight very marked combina- 
tions, viz. 1:1, 8: 4,1: 14,1 + 2, 1 : 24, 
23,1: 4,1: 0. ie ew gree - Beaton mete 
represented by 1 : 1, : 0. © mean 
differentiation of ratio is represented by 
: 2, because there are as many ratios Sp- 
roaching equality nearer than 1 : 2, a3 there 
are ratios diverging from equality in greater 
degree than 1: 2. The limits of moderation are 
represented by 3 : 4 and 1 : 4, because there 
are as many ratios lying outside these limits of 
more extreme degree than those within them. 
Now too great an equality, as well as too great 
a difference between the two terms of a quanti- 
tative relation, are, as experience teaches ue, 
displeasing to the senses. Therefore, all 
those proportions which approach equality nearer 
than 3 : 4, or diverge from equality in a greater 
degree than 1 : 4, found no favour in Grecian 
architecture. At all events, accepting the ex- 
hortation to “ be moderate in all things” as of 
the highest wisdom, we have just grounds for 
receiving the following proportions as the best, 
because they are within the limits of modera- 
tion, viz. 3: 4, 1: 14, 1: 2,1: 24, 1: 3, 
1:4. Now, 1: 2, or the mean of ratio, was that 
adopted in the order called systyle ; 1 : 4 in that 
called areostyle; and, I believe, 3 : 4, 1 : 1}, 
1 : 24, and 1 : 3 were also used. When, how- 
ever, some grand or startling effect is to be pro- 
puced, the even tenor of the beautifal is to be 
departed from, extremes have to be resorted to, 
and we have to enter upon another phase of the 
subject, or that of harmony by contrast, or the 
theory of compensation. 

Geometrical figares, in which the longer to 
their shorter axes are in those moderate ratios, 
have also found favour. 1 : 2 is the relation of 
the contiguous octaves in music, but here we 
come upon & characteristic difference in the form 
of the two senses of sight and hearing; 1 : 2 is 
a marked difference to the sense of vision, 
whereas the vibrations of the two strings differ- 
ing in this ratio are regarded as the same note. 
The progression of octaves is to the ear what a 
progression of squares of different sizes is to the 
eye. But we have a point of contact in the 
tenor, or moderate clef, being preferred to the 
extremes of the bass and of the treble. Another 
point of contact, or of identity of principle in the 
two senses, is the recent discovery, announced 
by Professor Barrett, that the ratios of the 
harmonic notes and of the harmonic colours are 
identical. W. Cave Tuomas, 
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ARTISTIC INDIVIDUALISM. 


Sin,—Believing your journal is open to sug- 
gestions made expressly for the benefit of arcbi- 
tectural art, I hope you may deem the following 
worthy of insertion :— 

It is generally acknowledged, by appreciative 
students, that what is called “ individualism” is 
a strongly marked and most important char. 
acteristic of Medisval art; and it appears to 
some of us that a revival of individualism is 
essential to the artistic success of modern archi- 
tecture. 

This revival need not be at variance with the 
usages and customs of the present age; but 
would simply be that freedom of artistic indi. 
vidual skill which gave its characteristic life and 
freshness to old work. 

This, it appears, is what the architectural 
journals are continually asking for, especially in 
the reparation of old buildings. “The true 
spirit of the Medisval work,” we always hear, 

is wanting. If this spirit is to be revived, the 
present system of antomatonism must be super. 
seded 


There is little real artist work developed now 
by individual skill. The hands are always 
working without any proper sympathetic action 
of the brain. Might not this bechanged? Are 
there not among the various art associations 
some who are impressed with the importance of 
this subject, and who have ability to bring it 
forward for discussion? The new movement for 
more sy! ic technical instruction is a good 
one, but it overlooks the want of freedom in the 


workman. He may study carefally some deco- 
rative branch of ote work until he can 
produce artistic work almost as good as that of 
swtonel plate, dull mode, ou hie gue, or 
a stencil.plate, or a , as 

fn 'sate tabi Way bhi him, totally neglecting 
the essential “ spirit of the old 
pressly founded on originality, and not on 


It may be said that freedom will foster error, 
that wn fe was indifferent construction, bad 
anatomy, and crude design in old work, and 
probably these all would be repeated. But for 
the lesser evil, we should not forego the greater 
good, remembering rather that it is this long- 
neglected individualism which has always given 


the greatest value to material. 
A WorkMAN. 








DEEP MINING. 


Ina lecture on this subject, recently delivered, 
Mr. Walter Rowley, C.E., eaya:—The shaft of the 
argentiferoas lead mines of Prizibram, in Austria, 
has achieved the greatest victory up to the 
present time, the silver and lead being now 
actually worked and drawn from a depth of 
1,093'1 yards. These mines were firat explored 
about the sixteenth century, but only commenced 
actual working to any extent about the year 
1779, and up to 1800 the shaft was only 290 
yards deep. In 1865 they had reached a depth 
781°2 yards. This shaft seems, from the earliest 
period, to have, year by year of ita existence, 
tad the honour of testifying to the practica- 
bility of deep mining; for, during the first 
ninety-six years of its working, the annual 
increase of its depth was 34 ft., and during the 
last ten years it bas annually increased on the 
average of 88 ft. The deepest coal-mines in the 
world are the Viviers Remus shafts, near 
Gilly, in Belgium, which are sank to a depth of 
940 yards in one perpendicular shaft. From a 
drift at this depth another shaft bas been sunk 
to a farther depth of 222 yards, making a total 
of 1,162 yards. The above shaft was continued 
50 ft. lower, to a depth of 1,178'2 yards; but, 
as the coal sought for at this depth was not 
satisfactory in its character, the present mining 
operations are confined to the depth of 940 yards. 
In Belginm there are at the present time about 
112 shafts 500 yards deep and upwards; 
whereas in England there are only fifteen 
exceeding that depth. It is not intended to con- 
sider any of less depth than 500 yards, as under 
that distance they are not uncommon, and there- 
fore do not come within the scope of the present, 
inquiry. The deepest mine in Great Britain at 
the present time is that at Rosebridge, Lan- 
cashire (coal), 815 yards. 








PRICE OF LAND FOR ARTISANS’ 
DWELLINGS. 


Tue Works and General Parposes Committee 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works submitted 
the following report to the meeting of the Board 
on the 10th inst. :—~ 


Your committee, under the authority conferred upon 
them by the Board, have from time to time caused 
advertisements to be issued inviting tenders for the plots 
of land reserved under the provisions of the Metropolitan 
Street Improvements Act, 1872, for the erection of 
dwellings for the labouring classes. The plots remaining 
unlet are those marked C, D, and Gupon the accom ying 
plan. Tenders have been received in reply to the Bourd 8 
advertisement from the Improved Industrial Dwellings 
Company, but the amounts offered are so much below the 
valuation of the Superintending Architect that your com- 
mittee are quite unable to entertain the proposals, and 
they deem it right to report, for the information of the 
Board, the amounts of the Architect's estimate of the 
rental value of the sites, and the amounts offered by the 
P+ ecient company. The architect’s estimates are as 


Plot C at 44. per foot=2911. annum, 
4d. = 2001 vial * 


” at ed ” si 


» Getsd. BB OS 
The amounts offered are :— 


Plot C 160., being about 2d. per foot. 
» D 90l., being under2d.  ,, 
» G 1001, being about 13d. ,, 


Your committee fartber learn from the Superintendi 
Aare fers i, Saye letting value of the land 
Plot C 4 94, per foot=655/. per annum. 
” a . * ews . 

” G at 7d, ” = 5401, - 

was unanimously adopted, on the 
Mr. Roche, who remarked that to sell 
the land in question at the offered would 
be tantamount to giving of it away for the 
building of artisans’ dwellings. If the 
were to give land for such a purpose, they could 


: 
: 





not logically refuse to give bricks and mortar. 





Board | from 





[Ava 18, 1877. 
— osineriniarmonerney 








NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, 


Art the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works on the 10th inst., the Works and General 
Purposes Committee reported that,— 


from 
them after having had an 
prepsred by the architect. $ 
the sketch age, calle tye referred to, was thereupon for- 
=o oa he neil of = rey 8 for their hacen § 5 
ions, with an intimation t they been approved. 
your committee for transmission to that body but roe 


not at present recommended for the formal 

of the Board, It wap also pointed out to the 

with reference to the sketch » that since it had been 
prepared some modifications had been made in the eleva- 
tion for the hotel, but that csre would be taken that the 
general elevation for the remainder of the block would be 
treated in a corresponding manner. Your committee have 
now had before them the ietter received trom the i 
in reply, which was presented to the Board on Friday last. 
In this they express their t that they cannot 

the amended elevation for the buildings proposed to be 
placed on plots 12 to 15 as satisfactory even in its revised 


form, and they advise an architectural treatment of the 
building to be placed on these plots in 
the sketch d ] by y 


far pre . They also refer 
to the reasons which they understand have been urged by 
povieah hy gent Supestatendiog Sodinen sesiuie, Sth; 

your Superin: ect, na > 

that the windows on the fourth floor sbould be arranged 
in double instead of single openings ; secondly, that the 
fenestration of the fifth story should be of stone, and 
incladed in the main instead of being confined to 
roof dormers, and they express their belief that the lessees’ 
wishes on those points can be carried out under the advice 
of your Superintending Architect, and reco the 
details of the facade as modified to meet these require- 
ments should be submitted to that gentleman, and be only 
executed with his approval, Your committee have care- 
fully examined the amended design submitted by Mesers. 
Francis, and have given their best attention to the sugges- 
tions contained in the letter received from the Couneil of 
the Institute. It must be borne in mind that considerable 
alterations have already been made by Messrs. Francis in 
the elevation originally submitted by them with a view of 
assimilating it as far as possible to the one prepared by 
the Architect, and your committee have reason to believe, 
moreover, that there is @ disposition on the part of 
Messrs. Francia to consider any suggestions by your 
Superintending Architect with regard to the two points 
above alluded to. Under all the circumstances, and looking 
to the desirability of avoiding any further delay in the 
matter, it appears to your committee that the Board may 
with Wile tea their sanction to the amended eleva- 
tion. T 7 therefore to submit the same with this 
report, and recommend that it be approved by the Board.”’ 


The report was agreed to nem. dis, 








HOUSES AT THE SEA SIDE. 


Ar the Liverpool Summer Assizes on Tuesday, 
August 5th, before Mr. Jastice Hawkins and a 
common jury, the case of Yearsley v. Henderson 
was tried, Mr. Edwards, Q.C., and Mr. Tomlinson 
appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Gally, Q.C., 
and Mr. E. 8. Roscoe for the defendant. The 
case was one of some interest and importance 
to builders at watering-places. The plaintiff’s 
house, one of a very “jerry” description, was 
built on the sand at New Brighton, the rear 
portion being built with very slight foundations. 
The defendant was the builder employed by the 
neighbouring landowner, and found it 
whilst building a house on the adjoining 
underpin the plaintifi’s house. Considerable 
damage in the shape of cracks and sub. 
sidence occurred about that time, and the 
gona sone went By caused by 

negligent underpio defendant’s 
workmen. Other - 


he is not ble for damage which 
arise from operations, in the eyes of a 
common-sense jury. 
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THE LONDON BUILDING TRADE. 


Tue masons’ strike still continues, and has 
been the subject of correspondeuce in the papers. 
In the first place, Mr. Charles Goolden, secretary 
of the Central Association of Master Bailders 
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London, wrote :— The Nait Trade.—The Belper borse-nail makers} You are undoubtedly right that it would be 
» Seawater te coe Nal slecataten, onl se 1 have submitted to a reduction of 3d. per 1,000 to build “ barracks ’’ in such a street as 
Fo comonded the inesecontemporary thet fifty-five firms | nails in their wages, in consequence of the | the one contemplated to be formed from Totten- 


nailers in Staffordshire having been dropped that 
amount. The common nailers have been given 
a week’s notice that their wages would be re. | many 
duced from 14d, to 3d. per etone, according to the 
sort ve! made, The proposed redaction will 
make a difference of about 3s. a week to a man 
who works regularly. It is said that the nail 
trade has not been known to be so bad for a 
great number of years. 

Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners.—According to the quarterly report of 
the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners, there are now strikes going on in Man. 
chester, Salford, O\dham, Wolverhampton, Nor- 
a Hall, Dadley, and Halifax. The eos = 
<artaiindin tenth. ota - orcester has been brought to an end by t 
situated they ail find at Ranier firms ee Crys masters conceding the demands of the men. At 
weiietaneea: of ag employing about 140 ere As | the commencement of the quarter wrth ue of 
before stated, our rms now ps vance | the society were 73,8081., and at the ane 
numbers nivety, the correc'ness of which we are : : 
to prove te the batlefeati Galli onetabe ae ed | they were 72,0131., in spite of the drain caused 
ditions,” arn haha A a, e by the large number of men on strike. 


wane eg an a meeting od builders’ a 

a i Guildford-street, 

Southwark. “It was announced that 50L, bed| 4 RELIC OF NOTTINGHAM CASTLE. 
been voted towards the support of the families; Aw interesting relic of the old fortress has 
of labourers thrown out of work throogh the/| recently been discovered in one of the walla of | ,: 
strike. Mr, P. Kenny read some correspondence | the modern castle. It is a stone about 12 in. by 
which had passed between him and the secre. | 7 in. on the face, covered with an iuscriptioa and, 
tary of the Masters’ Association. The reply of| surrounded by a border. The inscription has |: 
the masters to a request made by the labourers | not been easily deciphered, but Mr. Hine, who 
for a settlement of the dispute by coming to/| has been assisted by the Bishop of Lincoln and 
terms, or submitting the case to arbitration, was | others, has forwarded to us the following iater- 
to the effect that they, the masters, were pretation of it :— 


ha 
this statement tends to prejadice the cause of the masters, 
I beg to say that, as far as this Association bas been able 
A ES 
roasdus bate given the inerense under protest.” . 
The correctness of this statement has been 
denied on behalf of the men by Mr. Henry 
Nisbet, “ Secretary of the London Lodges’ Com- 
mittee of the Operative Stonemasons’ Society,” 
who writes :— 


** Mr. Goolden denies the accuracy of the report that 
fifty-five firms have conceded the increase in the rate of 
wages. The report was correct when made, but others 
must now be added, as there are now ninety firms who have 
conceded the increase of w . . « Ofcourse, I cannot 
tell the source from which Mr. Goolden derives his infor- 
mation, or the exertions that were made by the members 
of the Association to find the two pagans be gy ane were 


out ; but a house can be built in 

without very expensive, and, what is par- 
ble is that all the large 

houses intended for tenants who pay small rents 

should be so much slike that when you have 

seen one you know them all, 

I know from experience that in the best streets 
in London third and fourth floors are difficult to 
let as offices, even at very low rents, and as they 
ly are badly arranged for people to live in, 
there are an immense number of such rooms 
not used except for lamber. If some of the 
houses in the new street were built so that there 


i 














GOLDSMITH'S HOUSE. 

















sufferers, like the memorialists, by the acte of a mm! Sre—In A : 
Pe ,—In your issue of the 4th inst., speaking 
single body of their skilled workmen, and they |[y 5. INTRES*IN-IVDICIVM 34 of “ Suburban Building in South London,” you 
could not but regret the position in which the ='2 | mention Goldsmith House, the former residence 
labourers had been placed. CVM:‘SERVO TVO:DOMI gee of the poet, and say it is stated that it will 
NO: QVIA‘NON-IVSTIFI 2: be shortly swept away. gh ete 

IN: — 38| My directors think you wi very g 
MASTERS AND MEN. CA BITVRIN-CONS PECTV-TVO-OMNIS| 33 fe oa § they bate'no inbention of 
Preston, — Six months ego the. operative || V'VEXSSCRPTU MPERMEIOANNEM 4 fT palling down this resideace. 

plumbers of Preston gave notice to their em- || SPOR'WOD-DIE-IOVIS‘NONODECIMO'DIE| g & It will also interest you to know that a large 
ployers that after the expiration of that notice | | MENSIS-ANNO-MILLESIMO. SEXCENTESI| ¢~ & | portion of the garden will still be retained and 
the standard rate of wages to be paid to them MO ****** * QVADRAGESIMO $y | will form recreation ground for tho tenants of 
would be raised from 30s, to 353. per week. The : 353 | the model buildings now approaching com- 





masters have decided to offer them an advance 
of 4s. per weck instead of 5:., and this has been 
accepted. 

Aberdeen.—The operative plumbers of Aber- 
deen have resolved to agree to the terms of the 
masters as to bye-laws and payment for walking 
to country jobs, and the strike which was 
threatened, has thereby been averted. The 
men are to be paid 6d. a day extra for walking 
to country jobs over two miles from the mani- 
cipal boundary, and 1s. a day for jobs over four 
miles distant. The men wished the distance to 
be calculated from the centre of the town.—— 
At a largely-attended meeting of the master- 
masons, held on the 8th inst., a communication 
which was received from the operatives now on 
strike offering to refer the dispute to arbitra- 
tion was agreed to on certain conditions, the 
chief of these being that any difference ia the 
wages which may result from the arbitration do 


pletion uoder the superintendence of the com. 
pany’s architect. 
Watrer West, 


Seo. Sanitary Dwellings Co. 


Or, 

“Enter not into jadgment with thy servant, 
O Lord, for ia Thy sight shall no man living be 
justified. Written by me, John Sporwod, on 
Thursday, the Nineteenth day of the month of 
January, One thousand six hundred and forty- 
three.” 

It is conjectared that the stone formed part of 
the masonry of one of the old prisons, and was 
used as a building-stonein the newedifice. Mr. 
Hine suggests that the inscription is the work of 
some unfortunate Royalist, who was im 
in the castle during the Civil War, and that the 
darkness of the cell would account for the rade. 
ness of the lettering. The history of the Civil 
War would give J ree wye: 1643, as a likely time 
for the imprisonment of John Sporwod, who was 
probably one of Prince Rupert’s officers. Ostober 
is the only other month in this year on which 








ART FURNITURE. 


S1z,—Can you tell me if amongst the several 
firms who deal in what is termed “ art farniture,” 
there is even one who thinks at all of the man 
who would prefer to have their houses farnish 
with some amount of taste, but who are unable 
to afford the large prices asked for this class of 
farniture as now made ? Doubtless much of it is 
very beautifal, and all that sort of thing; buat I 
want to get at something plain and economical, 
but still designed and made with taste and style. 
A firm who would give this idea some practical 
attention I think would not regret it. M 





not take effect till four months hence. 


Manches'er.—The New York correspondent of 
the Manchester Guardian, writing on the lat 


inst., says :— 


“The steamship Montana yesterday took out fifty car- 
pentore, who, it is stated, go to be Fae a by Messrs. 
eS erence was gi 


ei & Sons, builders, The 


ven 
to single men, and none were without tools and 


good eee R. 
passage e 
of 75c. fasesn A, ache deducted from their wa 


. Six 
months is the stated term of employment, and the wages 


are 17c, an hour. A notice appears in the Herald re. 


questin, ters to away from Manchester 
& carpen' keep away 


there is a strike there,” 


their way to Manchester, where they were to be 
employed in the room of the men who recent]; 
struck fur an advance of wages. The men on 
strike state that only two of the men so imported 
commenced work, and they have now left off. 


of 

con. 

Bi the recommendation of the Glasgow 

Shi hts, ee eke tere 

be submitted to a ¥ Fd eteweryr 
were private, and it is intended to convey 


Thursday, the 19:h falle, The writing marked 
with stars is obliterated. We may recommend 
the subscribers to Mr. Hine’s book on “ Notting- 
ham, its Castle,” to paste te above on one of its 
blank sheets, which are evidently intended for 
sorap-pages, and shoald be used as such by those 
interested in collecting historical fragments. 













MORE FEELING. 


Sir,—The feeling school have lately taken 
another new crotchet into their heads, viz., that 
a church with two front towers should always 
have them as dissimilar as possible, a 
their precedente Canterbury (as it was), 
daff, Chartres, Rouen. Of these churches you 
can only get a side or angular view, and in sach 
cases odd towers look best; but wherever a fall 
west view can be obtained, as at Lincoln, Lich- 
field, Wells, Brussels, twin towers were mee 








HOUSES FOR ALL CLASSES, 
Sir,—You have go often advocated the better 
housing of the less well-to-do ciasses in London, 
and your remarks on the seme subject in this 


week’s Builder show you are still of | built, and look by far more « i * 
ind to write a few | odd to the original design, have 
sere wets 5 Rhee AB — e been built to St. John’s, Islington, a church 


words to you onthe same question. 
In the first place, is it necessary that people 


who can only ws rosie 2 en than most London 
hat cali “ barracks,” or, in other words, in | ® 

Sean UiAh euch exteehis apeuntense thal tom . I would suggest, by the way, some use for 
one who may know that the inhabitants Generally one a 
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SURREY MASONIO HALL. 


_ i i on of August 11th is 
_Sre,—As a letter in your impress : ie fd 
. i the architects and surve: ors to the 
above » We, as bd ot to Me. 


mpan to give an ung 
Raneny’s statement of * fects.” 

In the first place, no lump-sum contract was ever entered 

into snare Toba fora building, designed by the late 

nting to a esign y 

Mr. J 2 whieh was, ‘after his death, accepted as 

ices for the build iding uiens naa asiee 

ich contain: ree-times the floor- 

pe wot the. viding origina “tended, the total cost 


of building originally in : 
of which, 7,965!., inolades expensive decorative work and 
several hundreds of pounds worth of furniture. : 
It seems unnecessary to say anything beyond this, 
t that when the accounts were made up and sent in 
an unjustifiable dispute arose (out of unsatisfactory 
business relations between the builder and Mr. Ramsey). 
The matter became a subject of reference from Mr. Justice 
aries ania cntphnrated wi-apee the dongs sod 
uiry, imented us upon the design an 
pa bop poy pm for the fall amount, 7,965. of | 
our certificate, less 87, only, These are facts which speak 
for themselves. 
The reason the building was offered for sale was the 
that the 


foreclosing of the for interest not paid; and 
when we inform y P the income of the hall is stated | 


ou 
b re = company to be 1,000/, a year a3 a 
Air sede and has poantcent of only 25/, per annum, 
it requires but little professional skill to know that the 
building at 4,600/, is at less than half its marketable value. 
Pau & Crarx. 











THE “DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE.” 


Srx,—I hope you will give me a little space in your | 
j al to explain to your readers that the “*Gains- | 

peg ME sg of the Duchess of Devonshire, which 
you to in last week’s impression, was not stolen | 
in America, but in Sydney, South Australia, and the owner | 
of the picture (Mr, Foster) was communicated with directly | 
Messrs. Agnew’s picture of the Duchess was stolen lest | 
zm whereupon arrangements were immediate'y made | 
or the return of the owner to this country, but circam- | 
stances prevented his arriving here with his pictare before 
the early part of June last ; and it was exhibited to the | 
public as soon after as the necesssry preparations 
would admit, A. T. Homz, Manager. 








SKETCH.PLANS. 
GLOVER v. THREDDER, 


In this case, heard a few days ago in the 
Lowestoft County-court, the plaintiff, an archi. 
tect, claimed 31. 3s. for preparing a sketch-plan. 


Plaintiff said—On the 19th of Au I eaw the defend- 
ent at Mr, Leggett’s house. Detetent was there, and 
entered into a treaty for some building land, and he gave 
me instractions to make plans for a house that would cost 
about 1,500/, Plans (produced) I sent to Mr. Leggett. 
In December defendant came to my office and said he 
approved of the plans, with the exception that he required 
some rooms larger. I then told him I thought he had 
better raise the money. I saw t several times 
afterwards, and he told me that he was raising the money, 
and he would see me mn. I allowed the account to 
cae oe eee one t had told me he was getting 


money, 
Cross-examined—I did not first suggest that I would 

out the owe. ond if they were approved, the money raised, 4 
pene bee apg en be sh: a I never 
on ti house 
was uit T should act as architect He vies 

~ “4 . A So 
todefendact. recollect in 1874 introducing plaintiff 

endant said: At the interview referred to 
the plaintiff said it would be an ive jon, 


apply for the money, and if I was successful the ie ie 

was to be the architect. I was unsuccessful, and x 

a gaan eo me —_ sacl 
. Prentice, architect, said he had known several cases 

of a oe a —_ eee flee eondition that 

nal gol the plan, be, are should have the 








THE OPENING OF MUSEUMS AND FINE. 
ART EXHIBITIONS ON SUNDAYS. 
a po is being said at the present time about the 


opening and galleries on Sundays, and great 
is b t to bear 
eqoounee wn — a a. 


iE 
i 
f 
i 
i 
5 


we say vo wit Gre ees i pe and open the fine- 
bibi o jo you 

rt eotiny a very long seride in the right direction? In 

my ve a 

wn rather 

into a public-house on the 


* | ing-man to go straight with you from beer-house into 


the church. Is it to be supp 
should find this man in a proper state of mind to be able 
to sit down and hear an eloquent and « touching sermon ? 


I think you will sgree with me ven I oe Oe 
the 


man wants a liitle ; but we wil 
greatest confidence man on his leaving 
museum or the pict just to step into some of 
our beautiful churches, Can any of us pings Pr 
as to the great good that might result this? It is 
well known that many of our picture- es contain 
some very splendid paintings on Seripture subjects, which 
being inspected on the Sa people might 
to far higher motives. 


reatly tend to cultivate their ] 
fn conclusion, let me ask if any of our active members of 
our dear old Church of — will pull the wires on 
this subject. . Ryayx, a Working-man, 








Miscellanea. 


Mexican Antiquities.—Mr. W. H. Jackson, 
of Professor Hayden's Sarvey Corps, sends 
from Santa Fé, New Mexico, an account of work 
among the ancient rains of that country. A 
number of rained pueblos were visited in May, 
in the parts between the Tanecha and the 
Jenarz mountains; the t of them was 
540 ft. by 310 ft. They are mostly built around 
three sides of a rectangle, with open court facing 
south, and enclosed by a semicircular wall; and 
three or four stories can be traced with rooms 
sometimes as large as 14 ft. by 25 ft., and 12 ft. 
in height. In all the rooms there is a notable 


'neatness of finish. A prominent feature is ob- 


served in the circular rooms, or “ estufas,” the 
council halls, or secret places for religious uses. 
One is over 60 ft. in diameter. In speaking of 
the ruined pueblos, Mr. Jackson notices the 
remarkable skill with which the stone walls were 
built. This has enabled them to withstand for 
hundreds of years the ravages of human hands 


‘and the slower work of the elements. The 


builders had their methods of laying the stone,— 
by regular sandstone blocks of the size of two 
bricks, cut and ground to a uniformity, by alter- 
nate layers of these blocks with layers of very 
small and thin pieces of sandstone, generally 
three courses of the thin to one of the thick, 


and last by laying the entire wall of these ex- 
| cessively small pieces vf thin sandstone, without 


a particle of mortar at the surface. One wall, 
measured, was 490 ft. long, and originally fully 
40 ft. high, and averaged 24 in. thick. The in- 
teriors of these walls were laid in with rougher 
stone, and with abandant clay mortar. Binding 
courses of pine sticks were laid in the wall. 


Compensation for Improvements. — A 
deputation of the municipal oo i has 
presented a memorial to the President of the 
Local Government Board with reference to the 
tribunal for assessment of compensation toowners 
whose property has been taken for street im. 
provements. They pointed out the un 


compensation by constitating a separate tribunal 
for every separate interest, and further that 
these evils prevented corporations from under- 
taking many valoable improvements, while in 
other cases property was bought by private 
treaty at excessive prices to avoid the delay and 
cost of proceedings. 
evils would be effectually remedied by consti- 
tating one tribunal for the assessment of all the 
compensation payable for the , a8 in the 


Artisans’ Dwellings Act. Inreply, the President 
ssid this new procedure in the Artisans’ and 





They considered that these | T. 





carry out improvements. Pancras 
and Washhouse pare ucsia yer yy rrr a 
twenty years, at an iaterest of 3/. 15s. per cent., 


at the interest of 31. 15s. per cent. To the 
Guardians of Lambeth, the sum of 6,000/ 


¢ 
2 


Pablic Works in Ireland.—The f 
report of the Commissioners of Public W: 
Ireland, just issued, gives details of 


5 
it 


undertaki pre a ae Srgecangge ony 
public uring the year. 

amount of money advanced for the year was 
121,4051., being a larger amount than that issued 
in any year since 1851, During the year works 
have been commenced under 200 new loans, 
divided as follows :—60 loans for drainage and 
other land work,—amount, 44,8251.; 104 loans 
for farm buildings,—amount, 59,2401.; and 


36 loans for labourers’ dwellings,— 
28,8751. The quantity of land drained 
the Acts from the commencement, in 1847, to 
the 3let of March in this year is 258,183 acres, 
and of this quantity 2,627 acres have been 
drained daring the past year, at an average 
cost of 71. Os. 6d. per statute acre. Since the 
passing of the Acts 1,043 loans have been sanc. 
tioned for the ereotion of farm buildings, 
amounting to 519,6701. Of this number, 84 loans, 
amounting to 51,435!. were approved during 
the past year. for the purpose of erecting 
dwellings for agricultural labourers, 349 loans 
have been sanetioned since the a 
Act, giving a total amount of 1,999, 3 
during the past year forty-four applications 
sanctioned, amounting to 32,1051. 
Kentish Timber.—Kent (says Mr. James 
Daff, ic an interesting article on the “ Arbori- 
culture of the County of Kent,” in the last 
number of the “Transactions” of the Scottish 
Arboricaltural Society) must have been at some 
with vast forests of 


g£e 


cost and delays of the present mode of assessing | is the 


are frequent! 
to 130 cubio 
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. Eversfield. Messrs. Fowler & 
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For the erection of a villa residence at St. Leonard’s-on- 


Fee 














H, & C, Hughes .socccscesccecsesevseone 
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ed at Collyhurst, between 


d Cullybuarst-street. 


the one in Gou'den-street, Roch- 


"g.road an 


day. 


New Police Stations in Manchester.—A 


new police-station for Manchester, intended as 


apa court 
an auxiliary to 
alee has been open 


-rents amounting t 
Colonial Chambers one 
about 1,400 square feet, and prod 
rental of 4691. per fren Pynchon 
situated at the corner of Gracechurch 


ground. 
annum. 


which 


of which 


erection a large room, 
public purposes. Steps are at 
al National Lifeboat 


d, at one corner 
taken for the erection of a snb- 


nde, aff 
charge-office, 
seven cells, and a parade-room 


wton-street, Piccadilly. 
—The Roy 


J. H. Ly 


moron 
resident officer, 


being 
in Ne 


rear is a drill-groun 


there is in course of 
is to be used for 


veyor, 
for a 
to an alteration of one of the 
red to that which required 
all above the t 
station 


Authority, 


Urban 
the Board to agree 


bye.laws. 


He refer 


roof of the houses to a distance of 12 in. mea- 


builders to carry up the party-w 


7, any 


effectual, but its 


hard). 


prohibitive in the smaller class of 


thou 


but lead which was 


houses. He 


hbourhood if | will 


There 
trade, w 
and it 
if 


ght it would benefit the neig 


they would so far alter the bye- 


iii 


law. 
ing 


build 
some 











THE BUILDER. 


[Ave. 18, 1877. 



























































For alterations at the Kemble’s Head, Bow-street. wor ne ens ior ee gemnnipes the Krom Toe altonntions ond Siting? of 20, Teetoeeinctren, 
res ee £177 0 0 Chandler & Sons (acsopted).’- Lawrence & Sons (accepted) ...... £2902 0 0 
sonia icine 
ye agmae 170 0 0 For alterations to the Fountain publie-house, for Messrs, Nowington, London. of ceabiiog set ra atehtect = 
Whiter, Bros. Mr, G, Treacher, architect :— scoot > 
h Beal — . 4 Besos ati 0 g 
For alterations at the Amherst Arms public-house, Simpson - . S Salt aaa es 
Shacklewell, Messrs. Lamb & Church, architeo's :— G. & B, Fisher ......cccssosccsesssssssees Sheffield... ee aa 
Godden £299 0 0 ... £983 0 0 ret ine Crabb (acorpted) veer rvrreree 950 0 0 
Lem’ © nneennne 28 0 0... #8 0 0 Batham, |, For ie : to Ko 1, aso Vil 
Hockley" 280 0 0 |. 83 0 0 for Mi B. Bye. Mr: Henry Hal, ee ag ae, William rele a¥y ‘2 





For branch ge &c., at Tynemouth, Mr. 











d. F Quantities by Mr. Roger 
Shotton :— 
Hirst & Sn8....ccssrerscsseseserereee £4,500 0 0 
Bolton ...... 4,488 00 
Harbotele scccscse.csssssscoveeeneses . 4449 0 0 
I, & T. Bob 353 14 0 
Shotton, a aaecngenainnee ppuvenianh os * ; 
RE ee aes 
Nicholson ( pted) 3,932 6 9 








Amended, for covering over the Markeaton Brook, in the 
borough of Derby, for the Urban Sanitary Authority. 
Mr, Clement Dunscombe, borough engineer :— 

Per foot run. 
Nowell & Robson ...... £6,308 0 0 ...£613 0 
Baker & Firbank ...... 5,750 0 0 «. 6 0 0 
Tomlinson, Bros. ..... 4,998 00. 540 
Benton & Woodiwiss* 4,632 e0 .. 43 6 
* Accepted. 





For paving with wood the carriageways of certain 
streets in the borough of Derby, at per yard super., and 
annual maintenance thereof for fifteen years, for the 
Urban Sanitary Authority, Mr. Clement Danseombe, 
borough engineer :— 


; Annual 
First cost. yi sintenance. 
Henson’s Street Paving 
Dem DONT 0: .--cecctecarrencee 178.04, ... 18,34, 
Carey, Sons, & Co.......... 16 0 ww. 1 6 
Ligno - Mineral Paving 
Company,beechandeim 16 0 .,,. 0 6 
Ditto, piteh pine ........... 15 0 ws 07 
Improved Wood Pavement 
ompany (Limited)*... 15 0 oes 09 
Asphaltic Wood Paving 
Company (Limited)*... 15 0 wo 8: 9 
espa. cboorrmend he 14 6 a ae 
Wilson... 1389 “.,. 1S 
London Wood “Paving 
SOMOOIE, ccs scussensncseoul 3.6 ue TD 
* Accepted. 





For paving with stone the carriageways of certain streets 
n the borough of ee for the U rban movment 
‘Authority. Mr, Cl os 





— 

naveal. Welsh, Dalbeattie. Enderby. 
GripPOF ssescosoreee £11,418 .. a O17... = 
Tomlinson Bros. ‘ le, 595 .. gu) 100 .. 11,100. . ~ 
Nowell & Robson* — |.. 9,998... 9,998 ... £9,998 


ee acecereeeceee 9,699 .. aa oe ee ei 


Batch 
Wilson (schedule of Prices only), 
* Accepted 








For sewer worke in the borough of Derby, for the 
Urban Sanitary Authority. Mr, Clement Duascombe, 
borough engineer :— 


Baker & Firbank........ ectncenbvinie £1,392 0 0 
Nowell & Robson.............. omen 1,359 0 0 
Morrow & Eckett..,....s:060...00001 1,326 0 0 
| RSE o- 888.00 
Faulkner & Holden cocscsee . OOP OO 
Tomlinson (accepted)... sidmeosepoiienst - 73600 





For rebuilding No. 2, Pancras-lane, for Mr. Champion. 
Quantities by Messrs, ‘Batterbury & Huxley :— 


Greenwoods ..........ceccecesseseee «+ £2,260 0 0 
Newman & Mann............c0s0 - 2,135 0 0 
Ashby & Horner ...............000. . 2,113 00 
ASLDY, BOB, ...00...cssseesseisrerseere 2,078 0 0 





For alterations and extensions to gas plant, for the | 


Haddam Gas Company. 
engineers :— 


Messrs. Chandler & 8 Sons, | 


Chandler & Sons (accepted). 





kk... 
° Accepted for twelve carcasses. 





For alterations and decorations to Langlands, Clapham 
Park. Mesers. George & Peto, architects 
BR. 4&E, Smith (accepted)... wed 500 00 





For a new viesmage. at Em oie for the Ber. Mr. 
Shepherd. Messrs. B. & E. B. Ferrey, 
Kirby & Randall .........: secsccccss BE, 
GidSOB.......cccreccesscesercasse aigiensina” Gone 
Dove, Bros. scscocerecsarvercasessserss’ 8, 
Goddard & Sons. ned shcgapensnghegsins. SAE 
BEGUMS coscstsccce debsoosocte sivanthsceebes 3,565 
Fassnidge & Son ......0000rerre0e 3,510 


C soceeel 
eooecce 





For painting the arn are! of ey tA Union Mahone 
and Infirmary, at romley-by sucdry 
repairs and exterior sonia at the men Tork. -street, 
Commercial-road, for the Guasdiaas of the Stepney Union, 
Messrs. A. & C. Harston, architects :— 

















Fowler £599 0 0! 
Balding 466 0 0 
Wortley 3 0 0 
Whitford -. 927 0.0 
BRACTIOR ooo cnc ccciecsteccceses secessecees 311: 0 0 
BAJO : oysce sive srccorecesisviaccansate 297 0 0 
French & Sialony eneeminy eo 0 0 
Derby (a ted)’ ..... 0 0! 








For works in forming new roads, &c., at Hackney. 
Messrs. Lee & Smith, surveyors :— 












































Castie £495 0 0 
Waldram & Co, ,.......+0 en weg! 
Forrest 379 0 0 
For warks to he ibe padlie baths and washhouse:, White- 
chapel. Mr. J adson, architect ;— 
ise ssiiats Work. 

i a NGMeENH ¢ Fe 
Piet cs... c.cte sdbescdetgresvuxescachtes 8,200 0 0 
Wood, Bros, ....010-.. detecensasee: RAIA 8 @ 
SORDOD : dak ccccamseesskaesens pam 7,929 0 0 
Fobason £0, ......5ccclisicccsseess . 74 00 
tle... 7,471.0 0 
WIOOGR © BIO ..ceecpteseveccinsanes 6,751 0 0 

Bigs’ Work, 
Hett...... £6,0% 0 0! 
Fraser, Bros, .. 3,450 0 0 
Miller & Sone ....s0....secescssscce 9,494 15 6 
pees A Eee sansa hehe oan véede Df 68: 0.0 
pepe saucers crctrreomecesr ne Soe 0 
LY coccossevccssencevsceseeves 0 
Smith BGO. crccsrcdrivcicncasvesvee «» 2,31 0 0! 

Boiler Makers’ Work. 

Cleveland Bridge Eogineeriog 
Company £2,790 0 0! 
Hett 1,550 0 0 
Smith, Pender, & Co. ones srvessevees 1,610 0 0 
Marshall & Co, wee eeaeuee etatevennere,. ae: 0.0 
Rosser & Russell ...............0 cco Aeel 0 0 
Nason - 1,229 0 6 
DEINE AE BONG nicki ccosdvnteninnesci . 1,18) 0 0 
Hodge & Sons csanstienesestes. AUOGE @ © 
Fraser, Bros,. . 105 00 
Howarth .. 1,065 0 0 
Abbett & Co, . uw. 160 0 0 
poe RRS - 1,04 0 0! 

For additions to Bryntiriod, near Rhayader, Radnor. 
shire. Mr. E, H. Lingen- fast architect :— 

Berry é serene Se 124 14 0 
Stephens & Bastow .. 638 0 0 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
3 6 
00@ 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
H. 0. 8.—W. &0o.—G, A. M—C. & Homs.—E. L. BJ LB, 5.— 
J. &J. BBB B.D. T. B.-W. BW. 7. .& Soun—Mis M— 
J. G.-8,-H.-R. W.—W. M—O. D.—F. & Gon—G. & 8, F.— 


unless 
light had been enjoyed for twenty-one years)—G. M. (shall hay 
attention). 
“We are compelled to decline “pointing out books ‘and giving 
addresses. 


statements of lists of tenders, &c. must be 
ite ee oak of the Luan stom! for 
publication. . 


Nora. —The ot reign. gat rset eee 
ech arb! me the author, + - 
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“yee “ADV SET1ORMAWTS, 





TONS YACANT, 


soba iat se $e 


PIER eh ag in nals oo iy 
Each additional line (about ten sheseeeees Om 6d, Pr 
PREPAYMENT 13 Ae DTaLY ‘eateahiaha. 


oP Postage Otuagge stand net bessemty iy 
TERMS OF Ry nl 
“THE BUILDER” is See oe See ge to poridents 


pw ag ey erg the United 
Payable in 


remi be by M atthe 
wie ea mcnamall by Mebey Onter SeplUe vette sais 
of 42, Catherine sizect, W.C. 


Advertisements cannot be received for the owrrent 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock. em. 
on THURSDAY, : 








i a lin rc 








Bath Stone of best quality. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & . (Limited), 


Quarrymen and Stone Merchante, 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts; 
slap cartel smash te: een greent ne Singrim = 
Beth Stone Office, Corsham, Wilke. [Apvr.] 





te. 
Sayed, Poked tectite tava dd 
White Asphaltes, 
M, wililedget ty 4 0a, 
No, us, Clic see E.0. [Apvr.] 


The and Metallic Lava Asphalte 
(Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, eer 


Company 

E.C, ph ae ia best and 

shed pis yen milk- ms cama, 
8 rooms, granaries, 

terraces, and skating-rinks. [Apvt.] 


Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—These 
are of a grey green tint, are stout, and 
made in all sizes. A eh ath som ait 
immediate delivery.--For farther 
apply to MANAGER, Clynderwen, B,8.0., Car 
ns tire —[Apvr, 











CHAPPUIS PATENTS 


FOR 


REFLECTING LIGHT.—DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, ALSO 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 
P, i. CHAPPUIS, Patentee. ‘Factory, 69, Fleet-st. London, E. 6. 


N.B.—DIAGRAMS AND PROSPECTU SES. ON APPLICATION, 
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